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THE BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB. 

Tue Boone and Crockett Club, whose annual meeting 
was held in Washington last week, is not an old institu- 
tion as things go in this country, having been founded 
only twenty years ago. Its original purpose was to bring 
together a number of big-game hunters for social inter- 
course, which would include an exchange of experience 
as to game localities, hunting rifles, and methods of travel 
—pleasant and profitable to its members. 

It very soon developed that these objects did not satisfy 
the energies of the members of the club. Game had already 
begun to be scarce, and the need of its protection had 
been strongly emphasized by the practical extinction of 
the buffalo. It was felt that the taking of game should be 
regulated, and further that a local club could not accom- 
plish much in this direction. The result of this was a 
great widening of the club’s influence by the election of 
members from all over the country, so that its member- 
ship represents the West and South, and one of its vice- 
presidents is a resident of Wyoming and another of 
Colorado. 

With the rapidly changing conditions as to wild life 
and wild regions in America, the activities of the club 
have become still more modified. While a proportion 
of its members continue to be hunters and explorers 
of little known regions from the Arctic Ocean to Central 
America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in Africa 
and Asia, these members occupy themselves less with 
killing game than with the investigation of new countries 
and new game animals, and the bringing to scientific in- 
stitutions material for study by the naturalist. In this 
way—as was said last year at a meeting of the club— 
it has changed from an association of destroyers of wild 
life to one whose objects are largely the protection of 
life—chiefly as represented in the great wild creatures of 
the land, as well as of the forests which they inhabit. 

As the views of the club slowly changed, men were 
elected to membership who were in no sense hunters, but 
whose work in exploration, investigation, and the protec- 
tion of the natural wonders of the United States for the 
benefit of the people had been noteworthy. Such men 
did their part with other members of the club in arousing 
public sentiment in behalf of the natural wonders, and 
the club’s efforts largely influenced the passage by Con- 
gress of laws for the protection of the Yellowstone 
Park and all that it contains, with the result that to-day 
we have there the most interesting game preserve in the 
world. 

Since wild life and all that goes with it appeal most 
strongly to the club, it has always appreciated the im- 
portance of interesting the great public—which has so lit- 
tle opportunity to see the wilderness—in nature as ex- 
emplified by the creatures which flourished there. For 
this reason the club, through a committee appointed by 

Mr. Roosevelt, then its president, established the New 
York Zoological Society and its park, which now pos- 
sesses the greatest collection of wild animals in America. 
Members of the club have always been the moving spirits 
in that Society, and the good which they have done, and 
the pleasure which they have given in the greatest center 
of population on this continent, can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Persons who know of the Boone and Crockett Club 
only by name, are apt to think of it merely as an associa- 
tion of persons who enjoy hunting and killing wild ani- 
mals, but it is not this. A considerable proportion of 
its members now never hunt wild animals, but, looking 
to the future, are endeavoring to preserve for this coun- 
try a reasonable stock of its indigenous wild creatures, 
which will be beautiful and historical objects for suc- 
ceeding generations to admire. The club is deeply con- 
cerned in the adequate preservation of the forest reserves, 
and is heartily in favor of legislation at Washington 
which shall transfer the Forestry Bureau from the De- 
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partment of the Interior to that of Agriculture. This, it 
is believed, will give better protection to the forests and 
the wild things that inhabit them, and thus will conserve 
to this country a great source of wealth, together with 
many objects of interest and beauty. 

The club fully realizes that no legislation can ever 
accomplish anything unless backed up by public sentiment 
in the localities affected by the legislation, and heartily 
indorses the wise words of President Roosevelt, its 
founder, who declares in substance that the efficiency of any 
legislation in behalf either of game or forests depends on 
making the public directly affected understand that this 
legislation is for their benefit, and favors their interests. 
Incidentally such localities should be encouraged to feel 
a just pride in the forests, the herds of game, or the 
natural wonders in the neighborhood in which they re- 
side, and which will be affected by such legislation. The 
local population are the natural protectors of such won- 
ders, and such a feeling of pride is the best guarantee of 
support of any laws that may be enacted. Where this 
fezling exists the work of protection is made much less 
dificult. Thus, Major Pitcher, superintendent of the 
National Park, declares that his work of protecting that 
interesting region has been made easy and pleasant by the 
hearty co-operation that he has received from the people 
of Montana and Wyoming. 

During the years of its existence the Boone and 
Crockett Club has done much good work, and since its 
influence is constantly increasing, we may hope that it 
will long continue to be a power for good in the land. 





WHALEBONE. 


A CABLE dispatch the other day reported from Dundee, 
Scotland, a sale of two and a quarter tons of whalebone 
for £3,000 (or over $14,000) a ton; and it was added 
that there were only four tons of whalebone left out- 
standing in the market, all the other supplies, British and 
American, having been cleaned up. The price of whale- 
bone has risen in seventy years from 13 cents to $7 a 
pound. The rise has been due to a growing demand 
and a lessening supply. It has reached a point where a 
bowhead whale may be regarded as an animated marine 
gold mine.. The bone yield of a bowhead ranges from 
1,600 to 3,000 pounds. At ruling prices of $6 to $6.50 a 
pound, this means that a whale is worth from $10,000 
to $20,000; and the bowhead fishery should be attractive 
if there are any bowheads left. In spite of the meagre 
returns in numbers of whale taken during the last few 
years, a diminishing of catch which has resulted in the rise 
of price, it has not been shown to the satisfaction of 
whalemen that the whales have actually been exter- 
minated. Some whalers hold that there are as many 
whales to-day, both sperm whales and bowheads, as there 
were in the palmy days, when the American whaling fleet 
numbered over 700 sail against the beggarly 40 of to- 
day. Whales breed as rapidly now as they did then, it 
is reasoned, and are less closely pursued; they must be 
as plenty to-day as ever; that they are not found is 
due to a change of their haunts. Victor Slocum, of this 
city, a whaleman of experience, some of which he has re- 
lated for Forest AND STREAM readers, expresses the con- 
viction that the bowheads are in Arctic waters on the 
Atlantic side of the continent waiting for the coming of 
American gun harpoons; and he is fitting out for an ad- 
venture in quest of whalebone. For this purpose he is 
building a 10-tonner, the Fox, at New Rochelle, building 
it himself from the keel up—a method which is calculated 
to give one confidence in his ship in time of stress. Next 
July, according to programme, he will sail from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, for Hudson’s Bay. Leaving the Fox 
there in safe anchorage he will make a sledge journey 
of 600 miles across the ice to Melville Sound, where his 
hunting camp will be established. The return will be 
made in September of 1905. “If the bowheads are 
there—,” someone began. “The bowheads are there,” in- 
terrupted the master of the Fox. If they shall indeed be 
found, Mr. Slocum promises that we shall have the story 
of the whalebone fishing of Melville Sound. 


WE print from advance sheets those parts of the report 
of the New York Commission which have to do 
with game. The deer statistics are of most interest: 
They show a continuation of the steady increase of deer 
which has been a feature. of all reports since the present 
law was adopted. — 


THE report of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, United States 
Forester, to the Secretary of Agriculture, is an interesting 
and cheering document. No previous year has seen such 
progress in forestry as the last, which has shown a con- 
stantly growing interest and an increasing amount of 
practical forest work. The change in sentiment in the 
West is due partly to a growing realization of the im- 
portance of irrigation in the Western States, and the in- 
fluence of the forests on the water supply is gradually be- 
coming understood by residents there. The great lum- 
ber interests are expressing themselves in favor of the 
perpetuation of forests by wise use. Railroads are con- 
sidering the future of their timber supply, and are dis- 
posed to take measures for its perpetuation. The States 
are more than ever disposed to co-operate with the 
Kureau of Forestry, and State forest problems are con- 
stantly being submitted to the bureau for opinions. 
While the tendency of the bureau is to devote its ener- 
gies to Government work rather than to the assistance cf 
frivate owners, the number of requests for such assist- 
ance from private citizens is constantly increasing. Such 
requests must be met, because the proper working of a 
small tract of woodland by its owner exerts a very strong 
cducational influence in a community. The subjects cared 
for by the bureau are forest management, forest investi- 
gation, forest extension, forest products, and of course 
the preservation of the records of the office. .Mr. Pinchot 
has unquestionably done more to popularize forestry and 
to help forward an interest in it than any other Ameri- 
can, and he will do more. ; 


Writinc from the Adirondacks, Mr. George L. Brown 
questions the reasonableness of our assumption that the 
residents of the North Woods want their bears protected. 
Instead of being regarded as a blessing whose growing 
scarcity is viewed with alarm, he avers that thé bear is 
cordially hated as a sheep stealer, and that what the 
Adirondack farmers would have is not bear protection, 
but a good generous bear bounty. Figures are quoted to 
prove that there has been no decrease in the bear supply, 
and doubtless the anti-bear side would be strengthened 
if we had statistics of the pigs and sheep which the 
farmers have contributed to the support of the species. 
The situation, in short, is this: Certain sentimentalists 
who do not live in the North. Woods would have the 
bear protected; residents of the country, who are of more 
practical turn of mind, demand the destruction of the 
bears that they may raise hogs and sheep. We are bound 
to say that the Adirondack farmers have reason on their 
side. Common sense demands that the preposterous 
measure now before the Legislature to protect the bear 
should not be permitted to become a law. 


Mucu has been heard of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt’s 
game preserve at Biltmore, N. C., and of the means taken 
to increase the original stock of game and fish in the 
territory. During the eight years the preserve has been 
established, trout and deer have been liberated, the quail 
and the wild turkeys have been fed, salt licks have 
been maintained to attract the deer, hundreds of traps 
have been kept at work in the woods for the destruction 
of wildcats, mink, ’coons, and other vermin; forest 
rangers have patrolled the tract; and in all these ways 
the covers and waters have been well stocked. All this 
has naturally given the public an impression that the 
owner of Biltmore is a sportsman; but the curious fea- 
ture of the Vanderbilt game preserve is that its owner 
never touches rod or gun; and personally cares not in the 
slightest degree for fish and game. 


At a special meeting of the Millinery Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association, held in this city last week, it was 
formally resolved ‘to abandon the fight against the laws 
forbidding the use of bird plumage in millinery. This 
step, it was explained, has been taken because of a change 
of popular sentiment as to the wearing of bird feather 
adornment; and the change has been brought about 
chiefly through the continued agitation of the question 
by the Audubon Societies and the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. The dealers would be willing to keep up 
the fight against the law, and might hope to win, but 
there is no such thing as standing in defiance of popular 
feeling, in particular the sentiment of women, = 
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The Tough Side of It. 


Between the Seboomook and Northeast Carry region 
of the West Branch of the Penobscot on the west, and 
the tumult of the Hulling Machine Falls on the east, 
there is a stretch of shore that they still call the “Dark 
and Bloody Ground.” In the old days before many of 
the rocks were blasted out it was of all river stretches 
on the Penobscot deadliest to drivers. And those who 
were killed in the breaking of the jams here or who were 
Growned and cast out of the vaporous throat of the Hulli- 
ing Machine were buried right on the bank. There are 
now a score or more of up-ended stones or rude wooden 
crosses showing where these victims lie mouldering. 

In those days the State law allowed employes to bury 
men where they died. Now the bodies must be shipped 
out to the nearest undertaker, who incloses it in a casket 
and sends it to the man’s home. And more than that, it 
is incumbent on lumber operators to get their sick men 
out to town if it is possible, or else to get the physicians 
in to attend the ill and the injured in the camp. Such 
reformations 2s these have helped out some of the hard 
features of Maine woods’ life in the winter, but there 
are still big welts on the seamy side. The man who 
groans because his doctor does not come slamming up to 
the door within ten minutes after the call is sent would 
find the lines in the woods pretty hard. 

And for that matter, the physician who can only go 
about to his duties in an automobile or behind the 
French plate of a brougham wouldn’t be an amiable man 
by the time he got to a woods patient. 

I have a friend who is a physician in one of the Maine 
towns located up near the jumping-off place. Every now 
and then he has a hurry-up call from some one of the 
big lumber operators to attend cases in their camps, and 
he drops his practice and goes, for there is money in it 
as well as infinite fatigue. 

One year it will be the grip that ravages the men in 
the camps and lays off scores out of the working forces. 
This year the smallpox has ducked over the line from 
Canada and is causing all kinds of trouble. Dozens of 
camps have been peppered with it, and some of the game 
wardens of the State have been quarantined up there to 
the gteat detriment of their vocation and their temper. 

“T got one of those calls the other day,” relates the 
physician. “First I jumped on the train and took a forty- 
mile ride to West Cove on Moosehead Lake. At the 
station were two brawny woodsmen, who approached me 
and asked if I were the doctor that had been wired for. 
When I owned up they said that they had been sent to 
take me into camp. 

““Can"ye skate?’ asked one of the men, tucking back 
under the.flaming, strapped wool jacket his plug, from 
which he had wrenched a bracing chew. 

“Yes, I said. 

“Well, then, p’raps ye’d like better to skate than to 
ride,’ said he, pointing to a moose sled pulled beside the 
station platform. He explained that when I got tired 
skating up the lake he and his chum would haul me on 
the sied. 

“So we strapped on our skates and started away for a 
fifteen-mile spin up the west shore of the lake. I hadn't 
skated for some time, and I was hardly a match for those 
woodsmen, but I didn’t let on that I wasn’t. 

“For that matter, they were a bit hampered, for one 
carried my medicine kit and the other my surgical outfit, 
and towed the sled between them. I did ten miles of it, 
and they said that I’d better take to the sled, for there were 
‘riffies’ ahead, and the ice wasn’t exactly safe. A riffle, 
you understand, is where the ice has buckled up into a 
sort of ridge. Sometimes it’s all right to cross, and some- 
times it isn’t. You usually find out all about it after you 
get on to it. It’s like eating toadstools, you know. 

“IT rode bundled up on the sled and the men went cau- 
tiously over the riffles, poking with long sticks into suspi- 
cious places. Once one of them went down clean to his 
middle, and I yelled in fear. But he only laughed at 
me. He had gone through a coating of shell ice on to 
the firmer ice beneath. But he admitted that half the 
time the hole went all the way to the bottom of the lake. 

“That was the way Pete Labree found it- He skated 
down to the village of Greenville after the mail for the 
lumber camp where he worked, and when coming back 
went down into one of the riffle holes. The ice broke 
so badly around him that he couldn’t get out and felt 
himself chilling to death. He struggled to the edge of the 
ice and though it wouldn’t support him so that he could 
draw himself out, yet it would hold his cap and the let- 
ters. And even while dying there, he was thoughtful 
enough to leave the mail where passers might see it. I 
tell you, my dear fellow, that’s true bravery that can think 
of others in the supreme moment of life. 

“Well, we finally got up the lake shore to the outlet 
station of the Canadian Pacific Railroad that from here 
takes a direct line across the State to the.Canadian line. 
Our camp was up the railroad twenty miles. 

“There would be no train till morning, But the woods- 
men got hold of a handear and we started for a twenty- 
mile pump. You know how those cars-are fixed. It’s 
ezsier to stand up and pump at the handles than to sit 
and let your feet hang down. And also it’s warmer when 
the thermometer is at zero and a little below. J thought 
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my back would give out before we got there, but hy 
soldiering a little on the upstrokes I managed to make 
out. 

“Then the men loaded me on to another moose sled 
and started away up a tote road for an eight-mile tramp 
—and a woods mile is an old linger. Whenever my feet 
got cold I got off the sled and hoofed it. 

“And that’s the way we got into that camp! It was 
well into the night when we came over the rise of land 
and gave them a ‘Hullo!’ 

“Nineteen men were sick there. Eight of them had 
smallpox and were isolated in the wangan camp. I 
worked all night, and though I was pretty near dead the 
poor chaps appreciated it. A woods cook is a pretty busy 
man, you understand, and he hasn’t much time for mess- 
ing up medicines. Ginger tea is the extent of his phar- 
maceutical attainments, usually, and he'll make that 
strong and hot enough to parboil a man from teeth to 
dvodenum. You can readily appreciate that the men were 
giad to shift doctors. 

“The cook had long whiskers and a squint eye. He 
got me a special breakfast after the well men had eaten 
and gone away into the woods. While I was stuffing 
cream of tartar biscuit into me and swoofing up hot tea 
the cook stood there with his red hands rolled in his 
apron and regaled me with conversation. 

“‘Quite a joke on me a few days ago,’ he said. ‘Mc- 
Connell’s tote team came down the road and the fellow 
pulled up out there and come in for a snack and a sip of 
something warm. 

“‘He said he was going down to the station after a 
load of cracked corn and baled hay. ‘Takin’ down a sick 
man, too,’ he said. ‘It’s one of them Foster boys of 
Shirley. He’s been sick for a week or so with some kind 
of a fever—typhus, I reckon—an’ he thinks if he can only 
get out of that old bunk and into his mother’s feather bed 
with her to nuss him, he'll be all right. But he’s ter- 
mendous sick to start off for a ja’nt like what’s before 
him.’ 

“*P’raps he’d like a bite,’ says I. 

“‘Mebbe,’ says he. So I took a pannikin o’ tea and a 
new-laid doughnut and went out to the team. He laid 
there all wropped up and the blanket drawed over his 
face. 

“Wake up, Foster boy,’ says I, ’an’ take a soof of 
something good for your in’nards.’ 

“‘He didn’t say northin’, an’ so I drawed down the 

lanket—an’, as I teld ye back along, it was a good joke 
on me. There I stood with my hot tea an’ a doughnut, 
an’ the cuss was deader’n a rail. Was all cold. Had 
prob’ly been dead a ha’f hour an’ that driver never 
knowed northin’ ’bout it. He took him right along, 
though, an’ sent him home in the baggage car instead of 
the smokin’ car.’ 

“It struck me,” went on the doctor, “that the woods 
idea of a jest was a little stout for'the consumption of 
the squeamish. 

“Early that morning two men from McConnell’s camp 
came for me with a moose sled, for the word had gone 
abroad in that section that I was coming. There was no 
way of avoiding that call—ten men sick and one near to 
death. I found him dead when I got there. And be- 
fore I finished with the McConnell camp the Petersons 
came for me, and I rode half a dozen miles further into 
the woods on a jumper drawn by a pair of horses who 
bumped us over stones and stumps at a great rate. 

“I was up there five days in that country—about from 
camp to camp—and when you talk about busy doctoring! 
Say, it beat a week’s run of stork cases all out and 
hollow! 


“One of the most pathetic cases that ever came under 
my observation was when I was on my way out. A 
couple of men from one of the Spencer Bay camps away 
up to the east of Moosehead brought out one of their 
comrades to take the train at West Cove. The man was 
loaded into the baggage car and some blankets were 
spread for him. I saw the men putting him in and I 
went forward. They were just shaking his hand in fare- 
well and bidding him to be of good cheer. I think the 
two of them would have cried like babies if the crowd 
had not been standing around. One of them told me 
that he was afraid the trip out had killed Jim, but in their 
own defense he said that the man had begged and prayed 
so frenziedly in camp to be taken home so that he might 
see his wife again that there was no withstanding his 
appeals. The man anxiously wanted to know if I thought 
Jim would get there—a station about twenty miles down 
the line—before he died. The poor fellow was gasping 
then in most alarming fashion. : 

“I examined him and found that he was in the last 
stages of pneumonia. The excitement and the effort cf 
the trip had set his heart to pumping in such a way that 
it was too much for even his ru: constitution. There 
was where the trouble was going to be—his heart. I 
pushed the strychnia to him and stayed right by him in 
the baggage car. As we drew near the station where he 
was to leave the train, I felt as much excitement as 
though I were at a race. And was it not a race—a race 
with Death himself? é 

“In spite of all I could do or say, that fellow would 
bounce about and keep talking about his wife—how she 
would be at the station to meet him, and all that, 
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“In his poor weakness he got fairly wild with anxiety 
as the train went on. ‘I’m going to see her—I’m going to 
see her!’ he cried, and then blest if he didn’t try to get 
up, under the spur of the medicine, and look out of the 
window. He gave one flop, and his heart stopped on him 
like that!” The doctor snapped his fingers. 

“They loaded him out at the station, and tossed his 
dunnage bag after him, and when the train pulled away 
I saw a little woman kneeling on those old duds and 
weeping her heart out over the poor fellow. 

“If ever you want to get next to the tough side of 
sickness and suffering and death, you just come along 
with me up into the woods some time. And yet the con- 
ditions are now paradise beside what they were in the 
days when a man died where he suffered, and was buried 
where he died.” Hoitman F. Day. 


In Old Virginia. 


XVI.—A Little too Close. 


Tue Esquire made an engagement for us to hunt with 
a young gentleman who was recuperating on a neighbos- 
ing plantation, and a few days after the last trip detailed, 
we set forth early in the morning to go by for him. 

I was not especially enthusiastic about going out with 
an untried shooting companion, as the more experience 
I have in the use of firearms, the less inclination I feel 
to get out with a man who may not exercise due caution 
in handling a gun. Looking into the muzzle of a loaded 


_gun was never a favorite pastime with me, and it gives 


me little real pleasure to hunt with a man who, with any 
degree of frequency, affords such opportunities. 

Our man came forth armed with a single barrel, 12 
gauge, breechloader, and after the formality of intro- 
duction was got through with, we planned the course of 
our hunt. Eddie, as the Esquire called our friend, was 
a big man all round. A little less than six feet in height, 
and four feet in breadth, he was what the Irish would 
call a “broth of a boy.” : 

“T have only been hunting squirrels and rabbits,” he 
said, “as I have no bird dog, but I know where there are 
any number of birds, and as you have your dog we will 
go after them. Biggest covey I ever saw, about a hun- 
dred of them, get up with a roar like thunder every time 
I go through the field. Come on, now, and we will get 
them right up.” Thus discoursing the young man led us 
to a small field of thin stubble between the orchard and 
barn that looked anything but a promising place to find 
either a large or small covey of quail. “Here we are,” 
said he, approaching the fence at a low place, “right over 
in this field I see them every day, never fail.” 

The fence protested, but stood the strain without 
breaking, and we were soon lined out and crossing the 
sure shot preserve. The dog went straight across and 
back, and then back again to the far side, where he took 
the fence and went on to the next field. 

Half across the field some doves flew up, and our young 
friend shouted enthusiastically, “There they are! See, 
there they go!” 

We told him that the birds he saw were doves. He 
looked hard after them for a moment, and then admitted 
his mistake. A little further on larks began flying up, 
two or three at first, and then a great flock. “There!” he 
shouted. “Now you see them. Didn’t I tell you it was a 
big covey? Call the dog back.” 

“They are field larks, Eddie,” said the Esquire, kindly 
yet firmly. 

“Field larks,” was the reply, “well, I believe they are, 
now that I come to see them plain.” 

“Perhaps they are the birds you saw before and mis- 
took for quail,” I suggested. 

“No, indeed,” he insisted, “they were certainly quail 
that I saw. I have seen them here every day, a big flock. 
They fly up every time I pass through the field. I know 
they were quail, and they flew up and lit in the trees. 
Quail light in trees, don’t they?” 

“Not often,” said the Esquire, dryly. 

We found no quail in the field, and it was really 
pathetic to see the mental strain through which the young 
man passed in his effort to figure out the puzzle of why 
the birds had absented themselves from their invariable 
haunt on that particular morning; nor would he spare 
himself or give up the task. As we tramped mile after 
mile, and worked cover after cover where he “knew posi- 
tively” the birds were, the only rest he gave his over- 
taxed intellect was the fitting of his excuses and explana- 
tions to new localities. 

It was high noon when we finally concluded to give it 
up, and we had not seen a single bird. It realy was a 
puzzle to all of us how we could cover as much good 
ground as we had and not find birds, and as our sanguine 
guide had exhausted the last shot in his excuse locker, we 
concluded to compromise by simply saying he -was 
“Jonah,” I have hunted small game for many years, and 
have walked more weary miles than I care to tell with 
the accommodating individual who knew. exactly where 
they “never under any circumstances failed to find them,” 
generally adding only to my fatigue thereby. 

While seated on the fence in front of our friend’s 
house, visiting and resting before going home, we heard a 
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sound like quail flushing back of us where the road 
passed through the woods. — 5 Nis 

Calling the dog, we went in the direction of the sound, 
and he at once struck scent on the roadside. As he 
seemed puzzled, the Esquire suggested that it was prob- 
ably where the birds had flown from, and so it proved, 
for crossing the road and working out in the woods a 
little way, we struck the trail. The birds were running, 
and led us a long chase, refusing to lie to the dog. See- 
ing that the dog was close on the birds, we-kept as close 
to him as possible, and finally, on the edge of a steep 
bank, the birds flushed. | 

{ was immediately behind the dog, and as we were 
following a path the others were close in my rear, in 
single file. The birds went straight away, and I killed 
with my first barrel, .The second bird I held on dropped, 
as did another in line with it some distance in advance, 
but whether I killed both, or either one, I could not tell. 

Our heavy friend, from his position in my rear, took a 
hand in the shooting at this stage, and fired his big gun 
within a few inches Of my ear, the result’ being to me 
about the same as though he had struck me on the side 
of the Head with the flat side of a wide plank. Had I 
followed my first inclinations, I should have clubbed my 
gun and attacked him with spirit and vigor, but con- 
trolling myself as much as possible under the circum- 
stances, I merely suggested that he had come very near 
putting me out of commission. “Birds up,” was the 
response, in a jovial manner. “Everybody ought to get 
to business. I believe in getting into the game when any- 
thing is doing. Why did you not shoot, Esquire?” 

And I was sorry the Esquire had refrained from shoot- 
ing, as he was immediately in the rear of our broad 
friend, and could not have missed him. 

By the time we worked down to where our birds were 
I had partially regained consciousness, and took pleasure 
in assuring our reckless friend that he had killed a bird— 
perhaps two. Was rather inclined to urge him to take 
all three birds and spare my life. 

Following the covey we found them scattered in the 
woods beyond the branch to which they were making 
when we got on their trail. Roscoe located three birds, 
and two of them flushed wild, but not another one did 
we succeed in bagging. The cover was thick, and most 
of the shooting difficult, but several birds gave me per- 
iectly fair shots, which I simply missed. 

The big gun in the hands of my ever-ready friend was 
a handicap I could not overcome, and I paid ‘more at- 
tention to him than to the birds. It was embarrassing 
te shoot badly as I was doing, but especially so under 
the circumstances; as after the first two or three misses 
1 heard the Esquire explaining and apologizing for me, 
assuring our friend that I really was not a bad shot, as he 
would see when I “got down to business.” - But down 
to business I did not get again until we were entirely out 
of range of the gun carried by our reckless friend. 

As we climbed the fence into the stable lot at home, 
the men were driving to the crib with a load of corn 
from the field. “Yo’ dis come in time, sith,” called out 
the driver. “Dey’s a fine gang of birds out yonder 
undah de big cherry trees. We des drove right by um, 
an’ Chestah thowed as yeah com’ at um.” 

Our experience of the morning had inclined us to 
arrant skepticism. I would not have put implicit faith in 
the shade of the cherry tree hero himself, if it was birds 
he reported on. Yet as the cherry trees (two very large 
ones standing side by side) were just outside the orchard 
fence, and but a few steps distant, we concluded to give 
the man the benefit of a doubt, and prove his story. The 
small boy and his mother joined us as we crossed the 
back yard, and accompanied us to see the sport. 

Arriving at the cherry trees we put the dog out, and his 
actions at once encouraged us to put some faith in the 
news of birds near about. - Undoubtedly there had been 
birds around the trees, but after working out the ground 
carefully and thoroughly, the dog gave us to understand 
that it was a case of “gone, but not forgotten.” 

“Those birds flew when the boys.threw at them, and 

the rascals did not want to admit it,” said the Esquire. 
onan all wait here a minute, and I will go get the straight 
of it.” 
_ He went back, returning in a short time with the 
information that the boys had admitted, under severe 
cross-examination, that the birds had flown a very short 
distance due south. 

Doctors say that the weight of babies is the subject of 
more prevarication than any other one thing. Fishermen 
say it is the weight of fish, but the sportsman knows it is 
the amount and whereabouts of game. A covey of birds 
numbering eight to ten is never reported as less than 
twenty-five. twice in the same neighborhood, they 
are age ares in the same place “any time you go 
there.” red up the day reported, they are always right 
where they flew from, although your informant has 
watched them: fly half a mile. And all this is not confined 
to the local usen, but to fairly honest, good- 
hearted fellows who really wish to help you to sport. 
he boys had protested that the birds we sought had 
‘des flew a little ways,” but we did not believe them. 
However, as the field was level, the cover light, and the 
small bey and his mother eager to go on, we started off. 
About three hundred yards out the dog found scent, 

. and was soon close on to the birds, which were running 
Straight away. Walking fast we closed up on the dog, 
when the birds, probably under the impression that an- 
other fusilade of corn on the cob was imminent, flushed. 
They were rather a long shot away, but flew across to the 
right, giving a fair shot. As I was shooting before a lady 
who firmly believed me to be one of the best field shots in 
the country, I killed a bird with each barrel, and was 
as cool about it as though I never did otherwise, even 


_ When the shot was long. 


, Everyone _was satisfied except 
sisted that I should have “dot a 
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a jacksnipe more than anything else I could liken it to. 
I found the rabbit at home at the far edge of. the cover, 
and so jumped him practically in the open. The first load 
of shot went into the ground exactly where he would 
have been had he kept on'‘as he was running when I 
fired, instead of jumping suddenly to the right, and my 
second load went where he would have been had he not 
jumped just as suddenly to the left. In all, first and 
last, I had either six or eight shots at that rabbit, in 
fairly open cover, and never so much as cut fur. 
Lewis Hopxins. 


Glatuyal History. 
——_ 


Star Routers. 


Witu a warm place always in my heart for a good 
horse I read with much interest what has been said 
in FoREsT AND STREAM Of trail horses. Every fron- 
tiersman could, if he would, say something good in 
that direction, although it is not everyone that has 
been blessed in the ownership of an animal gifted with 
the faculty of back-tracking. All horses can do it to 
a limited extent, but thoroughbreds to the business are 
never very plentiful. In camp parlance we know thein 
as “Star Routers,” and when a horse showed his ability 
in that direction life was always made easier for it. 
In what are known here as early times, in the arid 
southwest, such horses hac. a decided value above its 
fellows. Of the two to be mentioned here, one was a 
little black cow pony, quiet and gentle, but he was a 
thinker and a student of the country. I never knew him 
to make a mistake, but I have known him to hesitate 
and apparently work the subject over in his mind be- 
fore reaching a decision, but when he did reach it his 
rider never had a misgiving. The other was a bay, of 
California stock.. He was a bad tempered animal, but 
the king of any country he ever traveled over. He 
was all resolution and self confidence. I never knew 
him but once to seriously flinch from anything, and 
then, for a moment it looked as if the jig of life was 
over with us both. During the time I owned him he 
was not, to my knowledge, ever touched with whip, 
spur or currycomb. 

Readers of the Forest AND STREAM, unfamiliar with 
the life of a pioneer prospector in the arid southwest, 
can have but little idea of the hardships and privations 
gold hunters were compelled to face. I have heard 
it said many times, “There is no God on the desert.” 
Sometimes it does certainly seem so. An empty can- 
teen will turn a man of iron nerve into a gibbering 
idiot. But it is in the arid southwest that a.man really 
learns to love his horse. It is his companion and his 
friend, his first thought in the morning and his last 
care at night. If there is any advantage to be given 
it must go to the horse and not to the man, for with- 
out the horse there can be no man. 














I was one of the three to go into Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia, to look for a man that, crazed with thirst, had 
broken away from his companions. We found him 
stark naked, sun blistered and crazy, but holding to his 
horse. The instinct was still strong within him that 
the horse was his and must go with him. Where water 
holes are known, no matter how great the distance be- 
tween them, provisions can always be made for reach- 
ing them, but in a new and unknown country a wise 
man will hesitate long before he cuts loose from a 
known supply. In early days the untraversed deserts 
and unknown mountain ranges of Arizona and northern 
Mexico were objects of great expectation to the dar- 
ing adventurer. Above them the golden ball of fortine 
danced and shimmered in the sun. That others had 
been killed by Indians, died of thirst, or had narrowly 
escaped death were trifles easily explained away in the 
mind of the next adventurer. Some necessary pre- 
caution had been neglected, good judgement had not 
been used, and a thousand excuses were ever ready 
to satisfy a willing mind. Some of these places, even 
at an earlier date than the one in which the writer 
played his part, had undergone partial exploration and 
investigation, but others were wholly unknown. To ex- 
plore such places required the best material there was 
in man and beast. It was never safe to get beyond the 
reach of one water supply until another had been lo- 
cated. Every canyon and promising spot on the line 
of travel is worked for water, and if none is found we 
must back-track to our water supply base. This back- 
tracking was nearly always done in the night time, and 
here is where the beauty and usefulness of a “Star 
Router” is to be seen. Night travel over an unknown 
country is always attended with danger. and uncertain- 
ty. Great gorges and canyons slash the mesas from 
the valleys to the foothills, and frequently long detours 
have to be made before crossing places can be found, 
and some of them, when found, require the greatest 
of care in getting down. At night this class of travel 
becomes trebly dangerous and difficult. Any prospec- 
tor with an average bump of locality has wit enough 
to know the general trend of the country, but that is 
not sufficient when one has to back-track at night a 
trail made all the way from two days to six months 
before, and the horse best qualified in that direction, 
whether saddle or pack animal, must take the lead... Night 
or day that was always the place for the bay, and he set 
the pace for travel. At times, when famished for 
water, his indomitable spirit had to be continuously 
held-in check. He cared nothing for anything there 
was behind him. When water was reached his wants 
were always the first to be attended to. He soon came 
to regard this as his right, and would kick and bite at 
anything that dared to interfere with his prerogative. 
On the other hand the little black would invariably 
give a sigh of relief the moment his journey’s end had 


been reached and his saddle girth loosed. I always 
thought that he understood fully the responsibility 
that rested on him. Another feature in back-tracking 


was the ever present possibility of bumping into hostile 
Indians, and it was no w1common occurrence to find 
that they had been at the witer during our absence. Asa 
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-Tule the Indians of the southwest never make night 


attacks, and by star routing we avoided such little un- 
pleasantness, but the one great reason for it was the 
hot sun. Under a heavy pack it will soon burn the life 
out of the best of anything. 





Some horses are like some men, they need watching. 
So long as it is daylight they can follow directions, 
but after dark they invariably manage to mix things 
up and go wrong. I was once lost in a bunch of mes- 
quite timber through the stupidity of the horse I was 
riding. He had been a stallion, and while smart enough 
in the day time, he was a dummy at night. The tim- 
ber was probably a half mile wide, by ten miles long, 
but wider in some places owing to the configuration of 
the valley. It was during the winter season and the 
night was cold, rainy and black, but the road I was on 
was well worn and wound through the timber at its 
narrowest part. It was about ten o’clock at night when 
I struck the timber, and two o’clock the following 
morning when I was well clear of it on the opposite 
side. ‘The brute persisted in leaving the road, and 
twice I succeeded in righting him, but in the end I 
made matters worse by cutting for the road in the 
wrong direction and was soon hopelessly lost. Al- 
though I had no business to be there when daylight 
broke, I twice unsaddled, but with each lull in the 
storm I again pushed on, my object being to reach the 
open country before the day broke, ride a few miles 
out on the mesa, seek the protection of a friendly bush 
and wait for the sun to come up before going further. 
Although I cannot be called superstitious, I was, short- 
ly after getting clear of the timber, annoyed by the 
antics of a coyote. At a distance of about twenty feet 
it persisted running along, growling and snapping at 
me, and it was only after I had repeatedly tried to run 
the horse over it that it left me. I was not in very 
good humor with my horse, so when he hesitated to 
jump what, to me in the darkness, appeared to be a 
narrow gulch I forced him over, but instead of land- 
ing on the opposite.side he struck it only with his fore 
feet. For a moment he struggled desperately to hold 
on, but slipped and rolled to the bottom. I was in- 
stantly out of the saddle, but this did not prevent me 
going down with him. Just how I escaped being seri- 
ously hurt in the mix up I do not know, but fortun- 
ately I did. As I was drenched with rain, bruised, and 
miserably cold, I concluded that we had better wait 
for uaylight where we were, and we did. The wash 
proved to be between fifteen and twenty feet wide. 

One of the most remarkable instances of back-track- 
ing that I ever heard of is that of an old bell mare. 
She was driven with a band of horses from eastern 
Oregon to central Nebraska, a distance of about a 
thousand miles. In the following year she turned up 
at her old home with three others. She belonged to a 
Mr. Devine. He told me that he was five months in 
making the drive. 





Since I commenced this letter I have been ruminating 
over the past and, according to my way of thinking, it 
is now twenty-seven years since I wrote my first letter 
to the Forest AND STREAM, and off and on, have been 
a contributor to it ever since. I had gone to Tucsdn 
for suppMes for my camp in the Santa Ritas, and while 
there, had bought a copy of Forest AND STREAM. The 
regular price for all such papers was twenty-five cents. 
They were kept for sale by a worthy old pioneer by 
the name of Mansfeld. Once I called his attention to 
the published price of Harper’s Weekly being but ten 
cents. The old gentleman looked at me with well 
feigned surprise and said, “But, my dear sir, you for- 
get the postage.” At the time in question a contro- 
versy was going on in the Forest AND STREAM over 
the merits of different guns for the killing of big game. 
I butted in to the effect that the efficiency ofta gun 
depended largely on the man behind it. I had seen 
most all classes of guns tried, and knew pretty well what 
I was talking about. Well this is out of the line of back- 
tracking horses, so good-by for the present. 

PAPAGO. 

Yuma, Ariz., Jan. 17. 





Her Heart was True to Missouri. 


Atma, Ark.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have read 
with some interest in some of the recent issues of Forest 
AND STREAM of the “back-tracking instinct” in horses, 
and am reminded of a trait possessed by a large bay mare 
owned by my father when I was a small boy living on 
the old farm in the Ozark Mountains in Washington 
county, Arkansas. be 

My father was a Confederate soldier, belonging in a 
cavalry company; and when he with his command sur- 
rendered, he was allowed to keep his mount. He had pur- 
chased the mare from a party from Missouri, who had 
taken her from some point in Missouri to the Red 
River country in south Arkansas at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

She was about five years old when the war ended, and 
we kept her ten years, and to my certain knowledge never 
at any time did she gain her freedom but that she started 
north in the direction of Missouri, and_ traveled until 
overtaken and brought back. We tried all kinds of ex- 
pedients to induce her to remain; but nothing but con- 
finement kept her in Arkansas. In those days the grass 
was fine in the mountains, and all kinds of stock grew 
and fattened on it, with no cost but a little salt occa- 
sionally. But even after three or four of her colts were 
grown up and in the herd, and with a colt in the pasture, 
she would occasionally gain her liberty and start north 
on a fast trot, and had to be caught and brought back. 
And finally, when she had become old and of smal! value, 
one spring day my father ordered me to take her out 
and turn her on the range and let her go. This I did, 
and within ten minutes she began to feed out north, and 
I took one look at her, went home, and never saw her. 
again. Lonpon. 





All communicdtions for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Winter Birds in Greater New York. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, New York Chey, Jan, 21.— 
The intensely cold wedthiet of thi month has been hard 
on the birds, ahd that was 4 good tapheeiat about it 
on the editorial page of Fortst AND Stagam, It costs 
nothing for people living in the counhtty to feed the birds, 
and once they know where to get a few ctumbs they will 
come again. All through this cold weather I Have fed the 
song spatrows, and they seem to tell all of their tela- 
tions, as more come every day. Meadow larks have had 
a liard time, and would come close to the habitations of 
man seeking food, and some have been fed. It is strange 
how apparently tame the larks are; but it is not tame- 
ness, it is from sheer necessity that they hover around the 
huts of their enemy. 

I have seen in the past week fifteen to twenty English 
starlings eating frozen apples on a tree in my yard. 
have thrown out cracked corn, wheat, buckwheat, etc., 
but they will not touch the grain; they seem to prefer 
the apples. At New Dorp, six miles from here, there 
are three starlings that roost. with some tame pigeons 
every night. The other day a man showed me a bird he 
had found frozen in his hen house; it was an English 
Starling, and if some can live through this winter I think 
the species will be well established in this vicinity. Blue- 
birds are here with us, and it seems a shame that they did 
not = Townsend’s Seaboard Air Line for the south in 
the fall. 

We have left a few quail that Teutonic blood did not 
destroy last fall, and we are feeding them. The quail 








Report of the New York 
Commission. 


From advance sheets of the Annual Report of the New York State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 


Every department—Forestry, Fisheries and Game Pro- 
tection-:is productive of some return, and in each case the 
income is greater than the appropriation made annually 
for its support. 

The Adirondack forest, concerning which a separate 
and more extended report will be presented to your hon- 
orable body later in the session, is a source of great 
revenue to at least ten of the counties of the State, and 
the purchase of land in this region has been a most 
valuable investment. Up to January 1; 1903, the State 
had paid for Adirondack lands, exclusive of tax sales, 
$2,320,101.60. The receipts from visitors to this region 
curing the year 1903 amounted to $3,900,139. This large 
sum of money was distributed directly to the people, and 
was spent by thousands of ¥igitors who sought the forest 
tor rest, recreation, or health. 

Within the woodland territory in particular, and also 
in many other localities, are located almost innumerable 
lakes and streams which are stocked liberally from the 
system of fish hatcheries which the State has established. 
To these waters flock annually thousands of fishermen 
who are able and willing to spend money freely in pur- 
suit of their favorite pastime. It is no longer disputed 
that the continual replenishing of our waters with fish is 
necessary to keep pace with the steady growth of our 
population. Without such attention as is given to public 
waters by the commission, it is conceded by those who 
have studied the problem that a most desirable and com- 
paratively inexpensive variety of food would speedily be 
lost to the people—not to mention the loss of a form of 
recreation that finds favor with thousands of sportsmen 
whose requirements have created industries which pro- 
duce goods worth great sums annually, and which give 
employment to an army of workingmen. The hatchery 
system maintained at a moderate cost returned last year 
in the actual market value of the fish produced, more 
than three dollars for every dollar spent for its main- 
tenance. The value to the people of the inland fisheries 
thus fostered amounts to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually, as the statistics show. 

In the Department of Shell Fisheries, to which careful 
supervision is given by the commission, an even greater 
value is shown by the returns. The figures given indicate 
that the business done amounts to nearly seven millions 
of dollars yearly, that this results in the payment of over 
a quarter of a million of dollars in wages, and that 
vessels are employed in the work worth over six hundred 
thousand dollars. The amount of money spent by the 
State for the care of this great industry is very small 
in comparison with the results secur. 

Similar remarks might be made with reference to the 


work of protection, which gives employment to a limited 


number of experienced men whose constant watchful- 


' mess is mecessary to prevent infractions of the law, and 


whose work is productive of much good to all the inter- 
ests concerned. 


Moose, Black Bear and Beaver. 


It will be a matter of satisfaction to all sportsmen to 
know that the statistics show a increase in the 
number of deer in the State forests. No better argument 
can be advanced in favor of the present system of protec- 
tion, und it is believed that loca] interests are steadily 
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wilt pay all back in the sptitig when they say “Bob 
ite.” That’s good pay with interest. 

Eveh the musktats have Yad a Hatd time atound lHefe; 
sevetal Have been seeh alotig the foads with just life 
etioiigh to walk; they appedr to have been frozen out; 
perhaps some were ffozen in. A rian killed a miuskfat 
the other evening that was sitting on the back piazza 
with the family cat. The rat was doing no harm, but 
the instinct to kill is so great in this man that if his 
grandmother had been there she might have suffered the 
same fate. oe 


Adrift. 


Boston, Jan. 19.—The inclosed item about the body of 
a reindeer found afloat on a bit of ice off Nantucket 
seems to me of unusual interest. 


NANTUCKET, Mass., Jan. 16.—The patrolmen of Cos- 
kata life saving station espied an object floating on an 
immense cake of ice about quarter of a mile from shore 
this afternoon, which was thought to be a human body, 
and a small boat was launched. The object was found 
to be a large Arctic reindeer, which had apparently been 
dead but a few days. The antlers were removed from 
the carcass and will adorn the interior of the life saving 
Station. The deer probably weighed 200 pounds, and the 
ice on which it rested seemed to have been a portion of 
an iceberg.—Boston Herald, Jan. 17. 


The papers a day or two ago had an account of the 
drifting of some natives from the Pelew Islands over 


becoming convinced that the laws as they exist are for 
the good of all concerned. The eagerness with which 
information is sought as to the success of the hunters 
annually is an evidence of the widespread interest that 
is taken in these returns, affecting, as they do, a very 
large number of those who derive a considerable portion 
of their income from the sportsmen who seek a few 
weeks’ recreation in the forest, as well as from the trans- 
portation lines, whose business is materially increased by 
the hunting season. 

From the statistics furnished by the American and the 
National Express Companies, the following figures show- 
ing the shipments of deer have been compiled: 


Year. Carcasses. Saddles. Heads. 
1900 1,020 89 95 
1901 1,062 103 121 
1902 1,354 113 193 
1903 1,961 145 188 


The percentage of increase in the shipments, which 
last season was about 30 per cent., is seen this season to 
be more than 44 per cent. over that of the previous year. 
Following the apparently reasonable rule that for each 
deer shipped out at least four others are killed in the 
woods, it can readily be seen how greatly the deer have 
increased under our present laws. ' 

According to the carefully compiled figures of ship- 
ments furnished by Superintendent John L. Van Valken- 
burgh of the American Express Company, and Superin- 
tendent T. N. Smith, of the National Express Company, 
the number of deer sent out of the Adirondacks by 
hunters during the season just closed was as follows: 





Mohawk & Malone R. R.......ccsccccsscesees 58 61 
New York & Ontario R. R. .....cceeeceeeeees a 33 
Utica & Black River R. R.........eceeeceseess 20 9 
Rome, Watertown & Cabensbuss is Mipsboccee 9 1 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R. R....... 134 21 25 
Little Falls & Dolgeville R. R..........+-.+++ 7 1 oe 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R.... 9 1 a 
Rutlan Mino nconnnocevsopecneccsseosocecccse 10 oe 16 
CORDON BAUER Ds Macc cgcndccccctesaséqcctbese 61 6 12 
Delaware & Hudson R. R..........ceceeeeeees 203 29 41 

RE, MITER ncn cncondne<eesesuteostanese 1,961 14 188 


Some of the larger deer mentioned in the shipping re- 
ceipts indicate a growth that is highly gratifying. Among 
the shipments were these: 


Some Notable Shipments, 


R. R. Station. Consigned to— 
Clear Water—F. S. Smith, Auburn..........csccssececceceees 200 
Fulton Chain—J. McGuire, Utica......... 
Long Lake West—H. Walters, New York 
Loon Lake—M. Keefer, Utica............. oe 
Loon Lake—Charles Keaton, Rosendale.............ssseesesss 

Owl's Head—Kate Butrick, Malone.............sssecseeeseees 200 
Owl’s Head—E. W. Savage, Moira............secsecscesecsecs 260 
Piercefield—W. McKim Lake. 
Potsdam—J. F. Kelley, New York....... 
Benson Mines—W. Richardson, Canton. ee 
Harrisville—R. Harding, bee sduhaenueessoceub naan denen 
Newton Falls—W. Heims, Oakfield...............ccceeeseeees 
Newton Falls—H. Mathews, Syracuse...........-sseeereeeees 
Oswegatchie—E. W. Eissig, New York. 
Port den—F, Price, Great Bend.. 












Prospect— ur Mart 

poten Kimball, Utica.......... Cedeoecevccoessoecccssce 
Derrick—W. M. Bell, Long Lake West....ccscecsscesccsees 
Derrick, C. Naylake, Tupper Lake Junction 210 
Derrick—W. a Big Moose..........+0¢+ 8 
Santa Clara— alsh, New York.......... o 
Northville—J._ Bartholomew, Amsterdam.... o+-210 
Northville—John Kreed, New York........0++.0+« cecteccoeecsat 
Northville—J. Kinnear, Albany eeeeseee teeeeeereseveceseeerees 
Northville— ¥ Evans, Johnstown ....... 211 
Northville—B. Smith, Johnstown. 

ortaville~ is Fonda 

Nogthville—F, 





tase 46, 1984. 


fully exhausted and ematiated ¢otidition on the Islan 
ofttiosa, These natives weft fishefmen, and, having 
fishing apparatus, were able during their long and in- 
voluntary voyage to catch just enough fish to barely keep 
them ftom el The account was circumstantial 
and seemingly true, and has much interest in connection 
with the problem of how the South Sea Islands, including 
the Hawaiian group, were themselyes peopled, and how 
the continent of America may have been peopled from 
Asia by various occurrences of this kind, aside from the 
passage across Behring Strait in the far north. A. 


1,000 miles, and their stranding i feScut in a trigh- 
Oo 


. Animal Foods and Appetites. 


New York, Jan. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: Cou- 
cerning cats eating corn, all the felines of my acquaint- 
ance share this taste, and whenever we cut green corn 
from the cob, the present family cat, like all her prede- 
cessors, watches the process with interest until the cobs 
are discarded, when she licks and chews them to get 
any remaining milk. Stewed corn is eaten with equa! 
zest. I knew one cat with a passion for raw sweet pota- 
toes and chestnuts, and several with a liking for raw 
white potatoes. All these cats were mighty hunters. I 
think what we call an animal’s natural food is often 
merely the result of environment. I used to feed a suc- 
cession of pet turtles on earth worms, and never learned 
until last year that they have an eager appetite for fresh 
lettuce. T. Royse 





Northville—E. Shannon, Amsterdam..........ssseeeeeseeees 200 
Northville—N. Brownell, Amsterdam.............+++e++eeeeee 205 
Onekio—F. M. Jackson, McKeever............cssceeesceetens 250 


In addition to these interesting figures, a correspondent 
of: Forest AND StrEAM, on November 21, mentions 
several large deer as having been shot within his knowl- 
edge. His list included a 230-pound 10-pronged buck, 
shot near Minnehaha by George Benton, of Utica; a 250- 
pound buck shot at Horn Lake by Seth W. Pride, of 
Holland Patent; a 250-pound 7-pronged buck shot near 
Star Lake by Schuyler S. Bardlong, of Chicago; a 250- 
pound buck shot near Booneville by Captain William 
Connor, of New York; a 250-pound buck shot by J. F. 
Dorrance, of Camden; a 247-pound buck having 15 
prongs, shot near Alpine by Edward Floyd. The last 
weight given is specifically mentioned as being dressed 
weight. A number of other deer shipped out by the ex- 
press companies weighed over 200 pounds, but unfor- 
tunately the name and address of the successful hunter 
was not given. 

In connection with the deer season it is a matter of 
satisfaction to be able to note that very few casualties 
were reported this year. The number of minor accidents 
was inconsiderable, and the number of fatalities so small 
as to warrant the belief that the warnings of previous 
years have had a salutary effect. 


The Elk and the Mocse. 


The effort to restore elk and moose to the Adirondack 
forest which was begun by the State with the co-opera- 
tion of a number of public-spirited citizens two years 
ago, continues to be a subject of much interest. The 
restoration of the elk, thanks to the continued generosity 
cf Hon. William C. Whitney and others, has progressed 
so rapidly since the first consignment of 22 was 
liberated at Raquette Lake in June, 1901, as to have 
pa already almost beyond the experimental stage. 

uring the year just closed 73 elk were liberated at 
various points in the woods, the work being superin- 
tended by Mr. Paul Smith, the veteran hotel proprietor, 
Dr. F. E. Kendall, of Saranac Lake, and Ernest H. John- 
son, the ‘superintendent of Mr. Whitney’s Adirondack 
estate. These elk were all contributed by Mr. Whitney. 

The total number of elk which have thus far been 
liberated in the Adirondacks is 1 The number of 
young which have been born in this region during the 
past two years has been approximated at 50. Of this 
total of 190 elk, four have been accidentally killed by 
trains, and eight are known to have been shot. Allow- 
ance should also be made for perhaps ten deaths through 
natural causes since June, 1901. There would thus re- 
main at large in the Adirondacks 158 elk, which estimate 
probably represents very closely. the actual number in 
the Adirondacks to-day. When first liberated the elk 
seem disinclined to roam far from the arenes locality 
in which they had been set free, and for months could be 
seen at almost any time grouped together within a few. 
miles of the spot where they had first been liberated. But 
as the young were born and the animals became more ac- 
customed to their surroundings the herds began to split 
up into families of three or. four, and to move off into 
the deeper forest in every direction until wittiin the past 
few: months their presence has been reported in seven out 
of the ten Adirondack counties. Wherever they have been 
seen they have caused much admiring comments on the 
part of summer tourists, many of whom have found t 
pleasure in photographing the animals. It is p 
that as the young clk <—s take the place of the 
older ones, these aninyls will again become as truly g 
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wild denizen = the Adirondacks as naturalists tell us 
they were in the past, : 

Without a Condi rattan of the sporeortetion which 
lapsed last year nothing further can done toward re- 
stocking the Adirondack region with moose. Thus far 
the animals liberated have done well, and have scattered 
widely through the forest. Three have been shot by un- 
known persons, and no natural increase has thus far 
been reported. If the experiment is to be continued, it 
will be necessary, in the opinion of those who have given 
attention to the problem, to procure and liberate at least 
fifty or preferably one hundred more of these animals 
in the Adirondacks. The commission stands ready to 
carry out the instructions of the Legislature in the mat- 
ter, and undcubtedly that body will respond to the public 
sentiment which makes itself apparent. 


The Black Bear. 


The commission has previously recommended, and 
again suggests, the passage of an act giving to the black 
bear of the State some measure of protection. The trend 
of modern sportsmanship is toward the pursuit of large 
game, as is shown by the great number of hunters who 
annually visit Canada, the Rocky Mountains and the 
southwest, and who even cross the ocean to hunt still 
larger and more savage game. Could the black bear of 
this State, an animal absolutely harmless to human life, 
yet affording the keenest sport to its pursuers, enjoy for 
a few years the protection of a close season, it would be 
possible to introduce bear hunting as a feature of Adiron- 
dack life, even as it is now carried on as a profitable 
sport in many parts of the West and South. The com- 
mission recommends that as the bear is commercially 
valueless during the summer months, his pursuit be pro- 
hibted at this season of the year, and that suitable regu- 
lations be provided as to trapping. 


The Beaver. 


This most interesting of North American fur-bearing 
animals, which formerly existed so abundantly in this 
State, is on the brink of extinction within our borders. 

“No animal,” says Dr. C. Hart Merriam, “has figured 
more prominently in the affairs of any nation than has 
the beaver in the early history of the new world. Its 
influence on the exploration, colonization, and settlement 
of this country was very great. The trade in its peltries 
proved a source of competition and strife not only among 
the local merchants, but also between the several colonies, 
disputes over the boundaries having frequently arisen from 
this cause alone. Indeed, on more than one occasion 
jealousy of the beaver trade led to serious difficulties in 
the struggle for supremacy between the three rival 
powers—the Dutch, English, and French.” _ l 

How great the number of wild beaver in this State 
ence was may be inferred from the statement of the 
Dutch author quoted by Merriam, who, writing in 1671, 
states that at that time the colony of New Netherlands 
furnished “full 80,000 beaver a year.” As late as the 
year 1815, we learn from DeKay that the beaver still ex- 
isted in such plentiful numbers in the Adirondack region 
that it was possible for a party of St. Regis Indians who 
that year ascended the Oswagatchie River, in St. Law- 
rence county for the purpose of pursuing these valuable 
animals, to return after an absence of a few weeks with 
300 beaver skins. In 1895 Mr. Wilbur C. Witherstine, of 
Herkimer, shot a beaver in the outlet of Madawaska 
Fond. About the same time two beavers were caught 
by trappers from Saranac Lake. These are the last wild 
beavers that are known to have been taken in this State. 
The following winter the Legislature passed a law abso- 
lutely prohibiting their pursuit under a severe penalty. 

While the beaver to-day is practically extinct in the 
State, there are known to exist one or two small families 
in the Adirondacks. The commission is of the opinion 
that as the Adirondack region is a natural beaver coun- 
try, and as the beaver multiplies rapidly, a. small appro- 
priation is desirable to procure several colonies of these 
interesting and valuable animals for the purpose of 
eventually restoring them to the woods. 


Mongolian Pheasat ts. 


Reports received from the foreman of the Pleasant Val- 
ley hatchery, at which place these birds are reared, and 
where the stock is kept, indicate that the past season was 
not favorable to them on account of the prolonged cold, 
wet weather which prevailed during the hatching period. 
The total output, however, was a equal to 
that of the previous year, being birds all told. 

The stock of pheasants in western New York is largely 
increased each year by the number of birds raised and 
liberated by citizens interested in their culture and by 
game clubs. Reports have been received showing that 

50 pheasants were liberated during the year by Hon. 
W. A. Wadsworth, of Genesee, and 20 by members of the 
Chautauqua. County Sportsmen’s Association. 

The distribution by the State is shown in the following 
table: 

Cocks. Hens. 
1 


902. 
Nov. 3—George F. Scriba, Constantia...............00+ 3 
“ Walter King, Constantia 2 


1903. 

Mch, 20—C. W. Hatch, Lockport........ccssccccccccccses 4 

« “ E. B. French, Midaieport... 
W. E. Shaeffer, Lockport....... 
Thos. J. A. Donohue, New Yor 
“ “William Burch, Llion,........... 
“Daniel G. Gates, Chittenango 
ohn Wilkin, Middletown 
< ae B. S 
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3 
q 
mith, Horseheads........... io ahilien sae 2 
, Mmambesry, Caneadee. ....cccccccecvcones 2 
Claude W. Persons, Delevan...............+++ 2 
. W. Alverson, Ellington....... 

os. E: Marsh, Castile...... 
S. R. Cleveland, Watertown...... 
“ 24—W. M, C. Burrell, Little Valley.. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 





“ © ©. B. Edwards, Tonawanda.............ss0000+ 
Ge Thiele, OUBUIR Sf yas c's cee cecseceace book 
z Ms wn Yarrow, Eileaville Dy dakanes idenave oescoull 


“ «J. Freston, Milton 
“  25—J..W. Feeter, Highland... 
~ fam uel Brown, a 
W. C. Preston, Ki 
oe oe Huber, Ki 
“ 2%]. 


“ “ 
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“. «  Solius Seymour, New York........-....... sid 
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Apr. 6A. E. Billings, Jamestown...........csccsceees + 
Br P, Fr oley, MOMS g <0? <o-<0 uke. skeecoded 3 
- 8—F. F. & G. Com., Albanty....;....... pegsdonusel 
” §—E. D. Wagoner, Delhi..........cccccccccsccece 
« “ T. M. Ware, Marridale..... 






“ “ —F. W. Medcraf, Utica...... 
“ 13—C. Crittenden, Rochester.. 


Ar ona. incckcalagavccnudevesscsesctoest 
Total distribution for the year 
Old birds on hand 
UNE CEE ER CURE... «co cvcuadeveudcncsnsvancegacenttasens 168 
Total Stock 


_The foreman in charge reports that eight of the old 
birds were lost during the season, and is of the opinion 
that the number of stock birds should be increased at 
least four cocks and twelve hens more from the young 
birds on hand. This would cut down the number of birds 
available for distribution during the coming spring, but 
would correspondingly increase it next season. He also 
favors exchanging a number of the State’s birds with 


other breeders of pheasants with a view to improving 
the stock. 


Adirondack Bears Not Blessings. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: With a profound sense of sympathy for those 
who have suffered and are still suffering from the effects 
of uncalled for and unwarranted legislation in the State 
of New York, I quote the following from the Forest 
AND STREAM of January 16, 1904: 

“Blessings brigten as they take their flight. The bear 
of the Adirondacks kas not been regarded in the past 
as a species deserving protection, but the growing 
scarcity has created a sentiment favorable to the preser- 
vation of the remnant. A bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature making a close season for bears from 
June 1 to September 30, limiting the ‘catch’ to one bear 
by any one person, and protecting cubs under one year of 
age.” 

Having been born and raised in the central portion of 
Essex county, N. Y., in the very heart of the bear sec- 
tion of the Adirondacks, where the sheep raising and 
wool producing industry has been practically knocked out 
by bears, it is difficul: for the-writer to determine just 
when “bruin” became a blessing. Certainly the farmers 
of the Boquet Valley (where the writer was born and 
raised) who kept over 2,000 sheep thirty years ago and 
who do not keep over 300 to-day because the bears are, 
and: have been, so destructive, do not feel like voting 
“bruin” anything in the way of pension. 

When the pioneer settlers reached the Adirondack 
region they found a country abounding in all kinds of 
game, large and small. Wolves, bears, and panthers were 
numerous here in early days, being fierce and daring to 
such an extent as to make it unsafe to go about un- 
armed. The early set:lers made it their business to kill 
off the large wild anirnals, aiding themselves temporari!y 
and incidentally laying the foundation for the present 
race of hunters and trappers scattered throughout this 
region. The result of the persistent warfare waged by 
the early settlers was a marked change in the habits of 
most of the large animals. Panthers grew more cowardly, 
and after a while became scarce. The influx of the 
white man and incident civilization exterminated the 
native moose and “cornered” the cunning beaver. 
Wolves, too, detected danger in the sound of the set- 
tler’s ax and gradually fell back before the advancing 
wave of civilization, until few, if any, exist in the 
Adirondacks to-day. 

Bears, however, have held their own in the Adiron- 
dacks with much greater success than either wolves or 
panthers. One of the reasons for this is that bears are 
omnivorous, being able to eat almost anything and live, 
and their liking for fresh meat does not run away with 
their judgment where man is directly concerned. As a 
rule the black bear of the Adirondacks flees from man 
with a stealth and rapidity almost marvelous when the 
size and apparent clumsiness of the animal are con- 
sidered. In walking, the toes of the fore feet of the bear 
are slightly turned in, while the use of the nether limbs 
isso human as to appear like a burlesque on genus 
homo; but if the casual observer be thus struck, the 
anatomist or student of nature recognizes in this exag- 
gerated formation the means supplied by nature to ascend 
trees, escape enemies, or earn support. 

The presence of the bear here in large numbers to-day 
justifies one in saying that it is a case of the “survival 
of the fittest,” for the bounty, together with the liberal 
prices paid for the skin, not to speak of the destructive 
propensities in the line of sheep and cattle killing, the 
loss of apple trees, and product, etc., have combined to 
make bruin an object much coveted and sought after by 
hunters and trappers in general. The chief reason for 
the flourishing condition of the bear is that he is a 
shrewder, more cunning and calculating animal than the 
others. Bears learn fast, and are progressive, though 
those unacquainted with. the animal give “bruin” credit 
for one merit only—brute strength. Men who have 
had experience hunting or trapping bears are alone com- 
petent to measure bruin’s prowess. ~ 

And now, lest those who back the “growing scarcity” 
theory charge the writer with misstating facts and con- 
ditions, I propose to do what they have not done and 
cannot do, give official figures to support my contention 
as to “bruin” holding his own down to the present time-- 
at least so far as Essex county is concerned. 

A careful examination of the Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Supervisors of Essex County from 
1877 to 1902, inclusive, a period of twenty-six succes- 
sive years, shows that 931 bears were killed here dur- 
ing that time. In 1877 21 bears were killed, $5 bounty 
being paid on each. In 1 45 bears were killed, the 
bounty being $5 on each. In 1879 18 bears were kill 
in 1880 30, 1881 27, 1882 50, 1883 53, the bounty on al 
these being $8. 

However, on Nov. 16, 1883, Darwin L. Weeks, Super- 
visor of Schroon, moved that on and after January 1, 
1884, the bounty on bears be fixed at $10 for each bear 
killed. The motion was adopted 10 to 7. And it will 
save time and space to say that from January 1, 1884, to 
the present date (over twenty years), Essex county has, 
without shadow of turning, paid a bounty of $10 on each 
bear killed. In there were 41 bears killed, 1885 57, 
1886 39, 1887 26, 38, 1889 31, 1890 51, 1891 51, 1 
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46, 1893 40, 1804 55, 1895 20, 1806 33, 1897 39, 1898 29, 
1899 25, 1900 34, 1901 21, 1902 35. 

Dividing the twenty-six years into halves, it will 
readily be seen that during the thirteen years from 1877 
to 1889, inclusive, 463 bears were killed, an average of 
3€ 5-13 each year. By a similar process it is found that 
during the last half of the given time, from 1890 to 1902, 
inclusive, 478 bears were killed, an average of 36 10-13 
each year. It is thus proved by official figures—public 
records ever open to inspection and scrutiny—that bruin 
has not only held his own, but has, apparently, shown 
a slight increase during the past few years. And that 
bruin is having the opportunity to increase may partly 
be accounted for by the fact that Elijah Simonds, “Sam” 
Sanders, Max Tredo, and several other noted and suc- 
cessful bear hunters, have been called to the “happy hunt- 
ing ground” within the last few years! 

While the figures are not at hand for the year 1903, 
I can state positively that bruin was never more in evi- 
dence throughout this section during my residence here 
of thirty-eight years than last summer, no sign of the 
“growing scarcity” being detected. 

Various writers have stated that the close season for 
bears should be from May 1 to September 30 because. the 
fur is worthless. Such writers are, of course, unaware 
that fur is good on a bear up to July 1, and that some of 
the best bear skins are obtained in June. 

The writer notes that at the eleventh annual meeting 
of the Adirondack Guides’ Association held at Saranac 
Lake, January 13, a resolution favoring the protection of 
black bear was adopted by a vote of 23 to 12. There 
were 50 guides, or rather members of the association 
present. Questions: Why did they not all vote? If 
they had all voted, would the resolution have gone 
through? And again, the Saranac Lake region is not 
noted for sheep raising. And if the majority of the guides 
or rather members of the association then at Saranac 
Lake favor protecting bears that is their business, and 
they have a perfect right to vote zs they see fit. 

Now, it is well known that a lie will travel further 
than the truth. However, it is equally true that “truth 
crushed to earth will rise again.’ It may be that men 
who spend a few days in the Adirondacks in summer 
time know more about existing cenditions than those who 
have lived with bears all their lives. The city boys say 
Issex county is the only county in the State which pays 
a bounty on bears. ‘This bounty paying, however, is 
Essex county’s business. It is home rule exemplified. 

The writer is the owner of wild land intabited by 
bears, but lest he be accused of working on “commercial 
grounds,” he will here state that no bear has suffered at 
his hands since 1886. This is simply a reciial of plain, 
unvarnished facts about existing local conditions, stand- 
ing up for home rule, something the writer believes in 
from the word go. The people of this section are over- 
whelmingly opposed to protecting bear at this stage of 
the game. Lastly, don’t jam this bear preservation busi- 
ness down our throats against our will. If you must 
have the black bear preserved in other sections, please 
exempt Essex county, as we have too many for com- 
fort or convenience now. If the bear preservation bill 
become a law, taking in Essex county, I won’t answer 
for the consequences. The anti-deer hounding law, kept 
on, the statute books of the State in spite of the almost 
unanimous protest of the people living in the Adiron- 
dacks, has been violated without stint during the past 
few years. This ought to be a lesson. Don’t outrage 
home rule again and thereby place a premium on per- 
jury and invite the violation of law, because a farmer 
who catches a bear killing one of the few sheep he has 
left will do what he can to protect his dwindling flock— 
law or no law. Georce L. Brown. 


The Birds of Nantucket. 


New BeprorD, Mass.,, Jan. 22.—Inclosed may interest 
you. It is part of a letter from Woods Holl, Mass., in 
The Morning Mercury of this city, and of aso 





The sea fowl and birds that make their homes about 
Nantucket are suffering from starvation, according to re- 
ports received from there this morning. Hundreds have 
been found dead along the ice-bound shores of the island, 
and they are suffering for food so badly that they fly 
into the houses; and many have been picked up nearly 
dead in the main streets of the village. 

Even the crows have suffered for food, and_ several 
of them have been found frozen in the streets. Two big 
ones were found in front of a store there a few days ago. 
One of them died of starvation, while the other survived, 
after being tenderly cared for, and is now in a big cage 
in the shop window. ; ‘ 

The sea fowl present a pitiful sight as they limp about 
on the ice in the harbor, which covers their feeding 
grounds. Hundreds of them are being shot as a matter 
of mercy, to end their sufferings. These birds must ob- 
tain food from the harbor bottom or along the shore in 
order to sustain life, and so general is the freeze-up that 
they cannot find an open spot through which they can 
dive for nourishment. : 

The quail and rabbits which are found in large numbers 
in the moors of the island it is believed will be exter- 
minated if a thaw does not soon follow. Already large 
numbers of them have been found on the outskirts, and 
the residents say that the birds cannot endure the ex- 
treme cold much longer. The whole island is covered 
with a glare of ice, something which was never before 
known there. Owing to the great scarcity of grain on the 
island, it is impossible to feed the quail, which do not 
take kindly to the food on which the sparrows and other 
birds could sustain life. : 

It is feared that the quail and other birds about here 
will all die of starvation as the result of the extreme cold, 
and the ice covered woods and fields. 

Sea fowl in great flocks may be seen all along the 
shores of Buzzard’s Bay seeking the few open places in 
the ice, and the gunners have killed hundreds of them. 

In a small opening in the ice, near the Buzzard’s Ba , 
bridge, this morning one gunner counted 75 “whistlers, 
and he said that for two weeks past the place, which has 
been. open by the swift running tide, has been alive with 
them. ‘ 
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Boone and Crockett Club Meeting. 


THe annual meeting of the Boone and Crockett Club 
was held in Washington, Saturday, January 23, at 4:30 
P. M., at the residence of Mr. Arnold Hague, 1724 I 
sireet. President Wadsworth was in the chair, and there 
was a good aitendance of members. The report of the 
secretary showed that during the year there had been 
but one death among the members—that of Mr. Chas. E. 
Whiteh:..:—and that the membership of the club at 
present was full. 

The report of the treasurer showed the finances of the 
club. to be in a satisfactory condition. The publication 
committee reported that the new volume was under way. 

As officers for the ensuing year the following gentle- 
men were chosen: President, Major W. Austin Wads- 
worth, Geneseo, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, Chas. F. Deer- 
ing, Illinois; W. B. Devereux, Colorado; Howard Mel- 
ville }lammond, Ohio; Col. W. D. Pickett, Wyoming; 
Archibald Rogers, New York; Secretary, Madison 
Grant; Treasurer, C. Grant La Farge; Ecitrrial Com- 
mittee, George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt; 
two members of the executive committee to replace 
Messrs. Gifford Pinchot and Caspar Whitney, whose 
terms have expired, anid to hold office until 1907, Messrs. 
Arnold Hague and Winthrop Chanler. The other mem- 
bers of the executive committee who hold over are Dr. 
Lewis Rutherford Morris, Dr. John Rogers, Mr. Alden 
Sampson, and Mr. Owen Wister. 

The meeting then adjourned. : 

The annual dinner was held at the Metropolitan Club, 
in Washington, at 8 o'clock the same evening. Mr. 
Wadsworth presided. Among those present, either 
as guests or members, were Messrs, D. M. Barringer, W. 
J Boardman, Capt. Willard H. Brownson, W. B. 
Devereux, Madison Grant, De Forest Grant, Arnold 
Hague, C. Grant La Farge, James H. Kidder, Geo. Bird 
Grinnell, Dr. Lewis R. Morris, Henry May, Lyman 
Nichols, M. G. Seckendorf, Alden Sampson, Casper Whit- 
ney. James S. Watson, Mr. A. P. Gordon Cumming, Mr. 
Gordon Cumming, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Prof. Henry F. 
Osborn, Mr. Chas. D. Walcott, of the Geological Survey, 
Hon. Joseph Cannon, Speaker of the House, Mr. Frank 
Mondell, Representative from Wyoming, and a number 
of others. 

At the close of the dinner the President of the club 
entered the dining room with the President of the United 
States, who was also the founder of the club. He was 
received with much enthusiasm by his fellow members. 
Mr. Henry F. Osborn delivered an exceedingly interest- 
ing address on the preservation of game, referring inci- 
dentally to the forests, as typified by the big trees of 
California, the great Sequoias, which are threatened with 
destruction by the lumber interests, and for the preserva- 
tion of which efforts are now being made. Mr. Osborn 
made a strong point of the antiquity of these various 
types—the trees and the great wild animals. It has taken 
millions of years to develop these, yet within fifty years 
they have been almost swept out of existence. A very lit- 
tle more carelessness on the part of the people and legis- 
lators will witness their complete extinction, Estimates 
made by the most competent authorities put the age of 
some of these big trees at 4,000 years. Thus they were 
perhaps 1,000 years old when Homer wrote the Iliad, 
and 2,000 years old when Christ walked upon the earth; 
yet for a few dollars to be paid for shingles and boards 
the commercial spirit of the age is willing to utterly 
destroy these monuments of antiquity.. If Westminster 
Abbey were to be leveled to the ground money could re- 
produce it, but one of these huge trees destroyed could 
by no possibility ever be restored. 

Mr. Osborn’s address was listened to with interest, 
and was punctuated by frequent applause. 

President Roosevelt listened with close attention to the 
address of Mr. Osborn, and at its close President Wads- 
worth proposed the health of the President of the United 
States, which was drunk. Mr. Roosevelt acknowledged 
the toast, at first in humorous fashion, referring to his 
participation of this meeting as a holiday from the toils 
that. occupy him the most part of his time. He told some- 
thing about what might be done by the establishment of 
game refuges, as shown by his visit to the National Park 

ast spring, of which he gave some brief account. The eik, 
the bears, and the mountain sheep were referred to, and a 
story or two told about the way in which the tourists and 
the bears mingle in the Park. He told of a telegram re- 
ceived by Major Pitcher from the superintendent of a 
hotel there, which read somewhat as follows: “Please 
send detail of soldiers down here to protect the bears. 
My tourists insist on throwing things at them, and. an 
accident is sure to happen.” The ferocious grizzly which 
in the time of Lewis and Clark and later frequently tore 
men to pieces, has now become a semi-domestic animal 
to be chased about by the women and children who visit 
the National Park. 

The President urged the members of the club to realize 
that it was useless to seek for Federal or State legislation 
in behalf of great game, unless the people living in the 
country affected could be made to recognize that such 


. legislation was wise and for their own best interests. 


Nothing can be more ineffective, and so more foolish, 
than to assume an attitude of hostility or of superiority 
toward the people to be most directly affected by such 
legislation. He referred again to a point brought out last 
year, that game protection by Federal and State legis- 
lation is truly democratic, since wealthy men can secure 
great areas of-iand, and aré able-to stock them and so 
to have their own game and their own shooting directly 
under their own hands, while the game and the shooting 
of the poor man, or the man of moderate means, must he 
cared tor by the Government. 

The strong common sense of -President Roosevelt’s 
speech was very impressive, and was heartily applauded. 
At the close of his address, the President again expressed 
the. pleasure he had had in attending the. meeting, and 
left, the room. He was followed by Mr. Frank Mondell, - 
of Wyoming, who declared himself osed tO game- 


preserves, and who was frequently interrupted by shrewd . 
speaking was kept up.. 


questions by Speaker Cannon. T 
to a late hour.- a ian ae 





All communications for Forest anp Stream must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 


, Flankin 


, Watertown, and Dr. F. M- / S. 
“ciation secured its charter the xoth-of-thezpresent month, th 


Foxhounds and Foxes. 


Tue old-fashioned New England foxhound is getting 
scarce in this section. Now and then a good one can 
be found, but is seldom for sale. There are so many 
qualities that a really good fox dog (for our New 
England manner of hunting) should have, that a dog 
Laving them is very hard to buy. 

I never care to use but one dog at a time, if I want 
to shoot a fox. I want the dog to work alone and 
pay no attention to other dogs he may hear. A young 
dog trained to hunt foxes in company, gets in the habit 
of joining other dogs he may hear, and it is almost 
useless to try and break him of it. Again, a dog which 
runs well will not have the right voice, and a fox seems 
very much afraid and will run over a great deal of 
ground, often running out of hearing and not come 
back during the day. While with another dog with a 
different voice the same fox will fool around over a 
small space and seem to enjoy it. I owned just such 
a dog some years since, and killed a good many 
foxes with him, many of them standing looking back 
at the dog on their trail, not over fifty yards away. 

With the passing of my old fox dog (from old age) 
last winter, I thought I would give up hunting foxes. 
In the early part of last December the sight of quite 
fresh fox tracks nearly every morning, within a quarter 
of a mile of my house, rather stirred me up, and I 
have been looking for a fox dog. Have tried three 
and none suited. Have now the fourth. This dog is 
of medium size; two years old, well marked, black, 
white and tan. Has the long ears I like in a foxhound. 
He has been hunted a few times, and two foxes killed 
with him. He looks to be all right, but a trial will 
show what he can do. Just at present we are having 
a streak of about the only poor fox hunting weather 
of this winter. Several inches of snow with a crust 
which holds a fox. 

As to the foxes, they are not as numerous as in 
some years. During the early part of last December, I 
saw quite a number of tracks where two or three foxes 
had crossed during the night, quite near to my house. 

Occasionally a fox, other than red, is reported be- 
ing seen. During the years that I hunted them, I killed 
something over three hundred, and I have seen four 
gray ones, killing two of them. A number of years 
ago I saw what I am quite sure was a black fox. The 
fox was some two hundred yards away, came into the 
open field and sat for some time on the snow. On 
that day I was trying a fool of a foxhound, which 
did most of his running on old or back tracks. I 
hunted a good deal afterward in that section with a 
good dog, but never saw the black fox again. During 
the first part of last December there were a few days 
when there was a few iiiches of crusty snow with half 
an inch of dry snow on top. A neighbor telephoned 
me one morning, saying, “I saw a black fox this morn- 
ing in the road, near your old saw mill.” The man 
said he saw the fox plainly some thirty yards away, 
and he was willing to bet all he had that it was a black 
fox. I did not have a dog at the time, and could not 
get one anywhere near. I found the fox had crossed 
a field near my house and I followed the trail a long 
time and finally lost it in quite a tract of small pines. 
The following aiternoon, about sunset, I went to the 
field and waited; as it was getting dark a fox came into 
the field and I shot it, a red one, of course. I see 
every few days a fox track crossing the field pretty 
near where the black one was said to have been. 
Should the dog I*how have, prove to be a good one, 
I mean to give that fox a chance to get killed. 

There is a certain attraction connected with our 
New England way of hunting foxes which lasts. A 
man who has done such hunting and killed a few foxes, 
usually dislikes to give it up. After one gets the 
knack of knowing where to stand, and has the patience 
to stay there, he psually becomes much interested. 

Foxes and rabbits furnish our only hunting during 
the winter months. I would just as soon sit in my 
door yard and shoot chickadees as to hunt rabbits. 
The latter are too easy, and (to me) of no use after 
being killed. STARK. 


Dunparton, N..H., Jan. 15. 


Massachusetts Quail. 

Boston, Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: Dr. W. 
C.- Woodward, secretary of the newly organized sports- 
men’s club of Middleboro, writes this week that “the 
quail are suffering terribly at this time, and we have coin- 
menced to-day (Jan. 18) to feed them, having different 
members of the association distributing neat cracked 
corn, ground oyster shells, and wheat in different sec- 
tions. A good number of bevies,” he says, “were left 
over, and some of the birds have been found so weak 
one can pick them up, being unable to fly.” 

This is anything but pleasant news for our quail 
hunters, although not surprising, in view of the heavy 
snows and unusually cold weather. . 

The North Attleboro Association has made a special 
appropriation to feed the birds. Scenes have been wit- 
nessed on the shore side of Bostom-the past week right 
within less tharra mile’of the South Union station such 
as were never before observed in the life of the oldest in- 
habitant. On the South Bay persons walking ‘on’ South- 
ampton street (formerly Swett street) -saw hundreds. of 


- ducks swimming around, many of them within less. than - 


a hundred feet of the street. One eye-witness says “they 


_ were as thick as bees about a hive in summer.” As there 


is a city ordinance which prohibits.the discharge of fire- 
arms within the city limits, the birds were not molested. 

On Friday evening the formation of a new club called 
the Middlesex Sportsmen’s Association was celebrated 
by a banquet in Menotomy Hall, Arlington,-where about 
125 devotees of rod and gun gafliered about the tables. . 


“Commis rs, bic. °C Dimick and. Dr. 


Bishop, of the State Association 
Lowe,.of N 


among the charter members bei a ae se on. J. 
Hardy, of Kees 3 Vice-Presi Abbott S. chal, 
of Lexington; Treasurer James R. Mann, of Arlington 


the president ight and ‘left were thé State - 
; . Heber 


¢ De-.D.- W.. Well, of - 


Heights; Secretary John W. Bailey, of Arlington. The 
club already has 100 members, and a large waiting list. 
Among the speakers of the evening were Capt. ; 
Collins, the Rev. J. C. Jaynes, of W. Newton, who is, as 
you know, Mr. Editor, one of the most entertaining of 
after-dinner speakers to be found anywhere; Dr. Well, 
and Dr. Bishop. Of the exhibition of trophies, hunting 
and fishing outfits, curios, etc.—one of the best amateur 
collections. ever shown in the State—I may write at an- 
other time. CENTRAL. 


Washington Duck Shooting. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 20.—Inland duck shooting in 
western Washington has been a dismal failure this season. 
Why this should be so is a difficult matter to explain. 
It may be due to the long spell of comparatively warm 
weather and absence of the usual amount of rain, yet the 
fact remains that even when the waters*of Puget Sound 
have been swept by severe storms no ducks have appeared 
on the lakes and sloughs. In making this statement I do 
not mean that there is an entire absence of waterfowl. 
Of course there are a limited number of mallards, teal, 
and widgeon, but the skill with which they avoid the de- 
coys would seem to indicate that they are not birds of 
passage. 

In past seasons the shooting has almost invariably been 
good after storms, but this year there has been little do- 
ing, no matter what happened. Take for instance the 
storm which wrecked the steamer Clallam; that wind was 
unusually severe, and it kept up for several days. It is 
true that it was not cold, yet one would naturally sup- 
pose that some of the birds would be driven inland. 

What was the actual condition? Sunday all the 
hunters went down White River Valley south of Seattle. 
‘thirty or forty of them came home on the night train, yet 
there were not ten ducks shown for the entire day. 
Hunters sat in the blinds from morning until night and 
freely confessed that they did not get even one shot. The 
same conditions existed on Squak Slough. High up in 
the air quite a number of mallards passed over; there 
were also several large bands of sprigs, yet no one got 
any shooting. 7 

Close to the salt water conditions were somewhat bet- 
ter, the Swinomish Club reporting good sport. It would 
appear, however, from different statements made that 
even along the salt water sport was not invariably good. 
It should have been, just the same, because all conditions ' 
conducive to a good flight were present. 


Portus BAXTER. 


Artists Who Didn’t Know it was Loaded. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ Several didn’t-know-it-was-loaded acciderits reported 
in the papers of late impel me to make a few notes on the 
subject. I wish to call attention to the mistakes of illus- 
trators in this line, G. O. Shields poses for his picture 
leaning on his rifle. Of course, paper guns do not go oft 
and kill people any more than game shot with a foun- 
tain pen lessens the supply; but the one incites to care- 
lessness, the other:to slaughter. Again, in one of his ex- 
tra good group pictures, Oliver Kemp has his central fig- 
ure leaning on his. gun. In the Youth’s Companion about 
a year ago was a picture illustrating C. A. Stephen’s story 
of a camel hunt in southern Arizona. The men have been 
aiarmed by the yell of an Indian, and are standing with 
rifles at ready. The hunter in front has his gun pre- 
sented at the woods, but those behind are each leveling 
their weapons at the next in line. Should the rear man 
accidentally discharge his gun the whole line wou!d 
surely be killed. In a current rifle advertisement is a 
man and a boy going to the rifle range. Boy trots on 
ahead and man has gun leveled at boy’s back. Countless 
cthers could be cited, but I think a very little discussion 
will correct this careless handling of guns by artists. 

Of course, where a group of trained hunters meet to 
talk it over, there are no loaded guns in the crowd; but 
this does not show in the picture. Neither should pre- 
caution cease with taking the shells out of your gun. 
Never let your gun point at any human being. Practice 
this for a while and it becomes second nature, and comes. 
as natural as it does to take the shells out when you 
enter a house or stop to talk with a friend. After you 
are used to it, it looks frightful to see a man leaning 
on his gun, or swinging it about and pointing it at any 
one and every one in sight, even if you do know that it 
is not loaded. Tue Parson. 


Ohio Quail and License. 

Macoms, Ill., Jan. 8—Editor Forest and Stream: Thie 
quail season ending ber 20 was in most respects a 
good one. The one trouble seemed to be that the birds: 
would not lie well for the dog. My own score with 
another shooter each day was 32, 10, 22, 25, 16, and 20. 
There are plenty of birds left over, and unless we should! 





get a killing snow before spring, there should be plenty 
next year. e new game law “graft” worked very well 
as far as the ft is concerned, but as for protecting the 


game any it failed in this section. If the State had used 
the money collected for licenses for protecting game in- 
stead of using it for “political graft,” it would have been 
a good thing; but as it is, it protects only the few garhe 
wardens, so. called, by giving them a good job. Besides 
this they have the law in such a muddle that it cannot 
be enforced. En AML 


Exhibition of Shooting Sketches. ~ 
SportsMEN residing in New York and vicinity will be 
interested in an exhibition of original drawings and 
sketches by Mr. Dwight W. Huntington, which are ‘to 
be on exhibition from Wednesday, January 27, 10 Febru- 
ary 13. »They will be at Messrs. D. B. Butler & Co., 308 
Fourth -avenue, one block above the Madison Square 
Garden, New York. : ; 
-. Mr. -Huntington’s sketches, in reduced form; are 
fpvilias. 3S 9H senders of Scribner’s Malnsine; te Cen- 
ry, and Mr. Huntington’s capital. book, “Our Feathered 
Come; Sonie of those to be eahibited: have. appeared in 
publications named, a interested 
to ose thom ek aligned tom 
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North American Associatioii. 


Propasty the most successful meeting yet field of ttie 
Notth American Fish and Game Protective Association 
was the fourth annual convention which sat at the New 
Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Maine, on the 2oth and a2tst 


nst, 
The tittiost intétest was manifested iii the. proteedings 
of the association by the sportsmen and fish and game 
officials of the Pine Tree State, and among those in at- 
tendance. were the Hon. L. T. Carleton, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Game, president of the association; 
Vice-President H. O. Stanley, of Maine; C. H. Wilson, 
of New York; J. T. Finnie, of Quebec Province, and 
General F. G. Butterfield, of Vermont. Among the mem- 
bers of the executive committee present were Charles E. 
Oak, ex-Fish and Game Commissionet, and ex-Land 
Commissioner of Maine, and D, G. Smith, Fishery Comt- 
missioner of New Brunswick. The absent officials all 
sent excuses. Among them wets 1. Fottlet, Jr., Bostoti; 
yets W. Adatils, of Bostoh; R: FE. Plumb, of Detfoit; 
oh. A. T. Dunn, of New Brunswick; Hon. J. H. Sey- 
tour, of New York; S. T. Bastedo, of Toronto, and C. 
E, E. Ussher, of Montreal. Ex-Presidents the Hon. S. 
N. Parent, of Quebec, and the Hori. F. R. Latchford, of 
_ Ottawa, also sent their regtets. Messrs. L. O. Armstfong 
and H. G. Elliott, of Montfeal; Thos. F. Allen, manage 
of the Tobique Salmon Club, Andover, Maine; A. T 
Bassett, of Notway, Maine; Dr. C. W. Bray, of Port- 
and; Chas. F. Burhans, of Warrensburg, N. Y.; Mayor 

Baxter, of Portland; Chas. W. T, Goding, president of 
the Pottland Board of Trade: J. Waldo Nash, Pottland; 
G. H. Richards, of Boston, and Hon. F. G. Sprague, 

atry P. Virgin, George F. West, Colonel F, B. Boothey, 

‘on. F. Chadbourne, Hon. A. R. Nickerson, and 
others of Maine, were among the many who were present. 

Fish and game protective objects are engaging so large 
an attention at the present time that the president, in his 
opening remarks, enlarged upon the opportuneness of the 
association meeting just now in Maine, where, he said, 
the great present need is the dissemination of correct in- 
formation upon fish and game subjects. He warmly ap- 
proved this part of the programme of the association, as 
well as its recognition of the value and importance of 
newspapers and magazines as the gfeat educatiotial foree 
of the United States and Canada. He gave it as his 
opinion that there will be no difficulty in these two en- 
lightened nationalties securing all needful laws and ap- 
aden for the proper protection and propagation of 
fish and game, when the people shall utidetstatid the value 
in dollars and cents of these allied interests. 

Particularly timely references to the importance of 
these subjects wett also made by Mayor Baxter, Presi- 
dent Goding, of the Portland Board of Trade, and ex- 
Mayer Charles F. Libby, who officially welcomed the 
members of the association to Portland. 

_ The annual report of the association shows a gratify- 
ing increase in both tts membership and financial condi- 
tion. Three deaths in the membership were reported by 
the secretary; those of L. Z.- Joncas, first secretary of the 
association; Hon. H. T. Duffy, treasuter of the Province 
of Quebec, and John W. McGeary, of Burlington. By 
its recommendations, the association succeeded last year 
in having a bounty placed upon wolves by the government 
of the Province of Quebec, and also in securing the aboli- 
tion of spring shooting of ducks in the same Province. 
The influence of this latter action will doubtless. prove to 
be very widespread, since the protection of the birds 
in the breeding season must have an important effect 
upon the shooting wherever the ducks ate hunted durin 

their annual migrations. It is in studying the needs an 

requirements of North America as q whole in the matter 
‘of fish and game protection, instead of those of one State 
‘or Province alone, and in using its large and constantly 
increasing influence accordingly, that is to be found one 
‘cf the chief“ciements of the usefulness of the association. 
Its ree~mmendations to the Dominion Government to so 

“ge the provisions of the fishery act as to facilitate the 
prosecution and conviction of poachers found in posses- 
sion of spears or nets when and where they cannot legally 

used, was not so successful, however, the minister at 
the head of the department declaring that it would not be 
wise to make the change. 

_Both the papers read at this convention and the resolu- 
tions adopted by it are of considerable importance. The 
papers are to be printed in the official record of transac- 
‘tions. Almost all of them were of quite a high order. 
Reports afthe condition of the protection of fish and 
game and of the legislation affecting it were presented 
from all- the States and Provinces represented in the 

- membershi 
-_ For Maine, Mr. H. O. Stanley made report. He re- 
ferred to the great change in the sentiment in regard to 

0 which had come over the people within the 
last thirty years. Over $25,000 was now annually spent 

in Maine in the cause of protection, but the return which 
this expenditure yielded was almost beyond calculation. 
Mr. Stanley ¢ out very plainly in regard to the 
talk about “tie be caused by deer and partridges to maw 


®  titely extingaishe 
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AND STREAM, 


Mr. G. H. Richards reported for Massactiusetts, show- 
ing that some advance had already been made in legisla- 
tion concéthing fish and game during the last year. The 
sale of trout had beéii forbidden, except of those artifi- 
cially cultivated within the Staté. The act protecting 
deer had been renewed for anothet tetm of five years. 
He reported an increase of deer in the westetti patt Of the 
State, but thought that the number upon Cape Cod re- 
mained about stationary because the Indians there killed 
enough, to ¢ortipensate for the natural increase. 

Mr. D. G. Smith, of Chatham, N. B., reported for New 
Brunswick. He reported a gteat increase in both fish 
and gameé, and entered somewhat into the relative value 
of salmon and trout, objecting to those salttion fishermen 
who wished for the destruction of the brook tfott, upon 
the score that there are fifty trout fishefmen for ofié sal- 
ton fisherman, and that it was the duty of fish and game 
commissions to consider the greatest good fot the 
greatest tiumber. Since the principle of licenses had been 
established in his Province it had proved a valuable 
asset; while the large gain in the number of hunters was 
illugtfated by the fact that last year the increase of re- 
ceipts in the fisHeties ahd game department amounted to 
$6,073.53. Mr. Smith rémindéd the American members of 
the association that each of thé Catiddian Provinces 
enacted its own game laws, so that it was tot correct, as 
was ofteii done, to speak of the laws of ofé@ as the 
Canadian laws, when that otie Province might have a law 
whieh gould not be found in any other. 

Mr. C. H. Wilsoti, of Glens Falls, in reporting for New 
York, said that the laws of that State had been very 
mueh improved during the last year, ariong the new 
amehtmetits being found some prohibiting the sprin 
shooting of wél-footed wildfowl, with the exception o 
brant on Long Island, ahd the sale of grouse and wood- 
cock killed in the State. He madé miéntioti of the various 
bills affecting fish and game interests tow before the 
House, and to the liberation of large game by Dr. Webb, 
a member of the association, and by Mr. Whitney. 

Dr. John T. Finnie, of Montreal, reported for the 
Province of Quebec, rejoicing at the legislation of last 
session, which placed a bounty of five dollars per head 
upon wolves, and prohibited spring shooting of wild- 
fowl. Large game was very plentiful in the Province, 
but he had to deplore a decrease in partridge and wood- 
cock. Dealefs continued, in some instances, to circum- 
vetit the law ptohibiting the sale -° parttidges, despite 
the watchfulness of guatdians, atid .t was quite a question 
whether the Government should not altogether prohibit 
the killing of the birds fof aterm of years. As for the de- 
crease in the titimtbet of wood¢ock, he much feared that 
it was largely due to the killliig off of the birds when 
they went south to breed. Dr. Finnié is in favor of 
shortening the present season for big game in the 
Provinte of Quebec, which has at present the longest of 
~ State ot Province. 

Vithin the limits of the space which ote issue of 
Forest AND StrEAM might afford, it is scarcely possible 
to touch upon all the matters of interest which came be- 
fore the association in one shape or another. Several 
resolutions and recommendations of considerable interest 
were adopted after reference to the executive committee. 
A protest was adopted against the issue of licenses for 
netting game fish in any waters, but upon the strength of 
an interesting paper entitled, “What to do with the Pike,” 
read by Mr. L. O. Armstrong, of Montreal, and which 
may be referred to in a future issue of this paper, the 
association, in which Esox lucius seems to have no 
friends, resolved that the best thing to do with him was 
to destroy him. 

The entire Canadian delegation to the association was 
appointed to urge upon the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments harmonious action with the Governments of the 
States of New York and Vermont in the regulation of 
the distastrous netting in spawning time that is now per- 
mitted in Missisquoi Bay and at the entrance of the 
Richelieu River. 3 

The Hon. C. E. Oak, of Maine, read a very important 
paper upon the relations of wild land owners to fishing 
and hunting interests, urging that if even it became 
necessary to sacrifice the fish and game, it was absolutely 
essential that the forests be protected against fire. He 
claimed that this should be the first consideration in the 
framing of all fish and game laws. His appeal in this 
direction was a very eloquent and forcible one, and the 
association felt it to be so, and the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: p , . 

“WHeErEAS, The outing interests of North America 
have assumed such vast proportions, and are constantly 
increasing, and whereas, the great areas of wild Jand are 
of fundamental importance, not only to these interests, 
but to all moral and material interests, and 

“Wuereas, The large influx of people into these forests 
on excursiorns—canoe, fishing, and hunting trips—are a 
source of more or less danger to the forests, from care- 
lessness on account of fire; 


“Tererore, Be it resolved by the N. A. P. F. & G. A.: 


in annual meeting: assembled, as follows: ° ; 
“First—That we will by example and* precept do all in 
our power. to spread intelligence broadcast-of the great 
necessity of absolute and perfect carefulness on all ont- 
ing excursions and trips; that all camp-fires must be en- 
4; cigars and pipes should only be used 








while at rest in camp, and all cigar stubs drowned; we 
will on every occasion give prompt notice to the authori- 
ties of any carelessness in this respect on the part of any- 
body that comes to our notice, and will recognize no one 
as a spofteman who does not comply to the letter and 
spirit of these resolutions. 

“Second—Resolved, that we will favor no legislation that 
jeopardizes the great forest interests of North America.” 

ol. Boothby delivered a.twenty minutes’ talk on 

“Maine as a Vacation State,” eloquently describing the 
beauties of Maine, and her great advantages over other 
States for tourists and fish and game sportsmen. Col. 
Boothby said that Maine has 1,620 lakes and 5,151 rivers, 
and the great majority of these waters are filled with 
gamy trout and salmon and many other kinds of fish such 
as sportsmen like to catch. For game Maine can stand 
up with the rest of them, as the number of moose, deer, 
and bears killed each year well showed. He said in 
1897 there were killed during the season in Maine 136 
moose, 3,556 deer, and in 1902 266 moose, 6,885 deer, and 
61 beats. During 1903 with the famous license law in 
effect, there were shot 266 moose, 5,677 deer, and 26 bears. 
Maine has steadily gone to the front as a hunting and 
fishing State, as all statistics show. Col. Boothby told of 
the immense amount of money that was brought into 
Maine by tourists and sportsmen, and said that many 
people were getting their entire living through this ever- 
ineteasing business. He spoke of the Rangeley and 
Mooseliead lakes regions as great hunting and fishing re- 
sorts, and mentioned many other places in the State of 
Maine of almost equal fame. President Carleton, as 
chaitman of the Inland Fish and Game Commission, sup- 
plemented Col. Boothby’s remarks with many additional 
facts proving conclusively that Maine has no second in 
the hunting and fishing and vacation field. 

This afforded the opportunity evidently watched for by 
representatives of the farming industry to complain of 
the alleged destruction of crops by game birds and big 
game. 

“Farmer” William H. McLaughlin, of Scarboro, who 
was présétit, rose and requested the privilege of asking 
some questiotis, and President Carleton granted him the 
floor. 

“Do the deer in the north 
President Carleton. 3 
President Carleton asked Hon. Charles E. Oak, of 
Bangor, as one from that section of the State and thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject, to answer the question. 

on. Mr. Oak replied that he did not believe they did. 

Mr. McLaughlin then asked Mr. Oak if he had heard of 
the complaint of S. A. Parsons, of the Rangeley region. 

Mr. Oak said that he had, but that he believed the 
gteatest amount of Mr. Parsons’ damage had been from 
slight fteshets from the Dead River, and not by deer. 
He thought the danger from destruction of crops by deer 
was more imaginary than real. He said that Land Agent 
and Forest Commissioner E. E. Ring had investigated 
several of these cases, and he had reported that deer “do 
not nip and bite all through an oat field, but in only occa- 
sional places.” : 

“Have farmers,” asked Farmer McLaughlin, “ever been 
aftested in the State for shooting deer found destroying — 
crops on their land?” : 

“Not to my knowledge,” replied President Carleton. 

Mr, McLaughlin then wanted to know why there was 
no bounty on bears, and why it had been repealed. _ 

President Carleton in reply to the question regarding 
damage by bears, said he had had several claims of this 
kind, and in the cases where actual damage had been 
proven, the owner of the land or crop had received pay- 
ment from the State for the amount of injury done. - 

President Carleton announced that the game commis- 
sioners were willing and anxious to meet the farmers on 
the same level and hear any complaints or suggestions 
which they might have to make. He said it was wicked 
to have the farmer and sportsmen arrayed against each 
other, and denounced in withering terms the demagogism 
that was at the bottom of the insidious attacks upon in- 
terests that were largely the mainstay of the Siate. 

An extremely valuable paper upon “Accidental Shoot- 
ing in the Woods,” was read by the Hon. J. F. Sprague, 
of Monson, Maine. : 

That upon the history and prospects of the lobster in- 
dustry in Maine by Hon. A. R. Nickerson, Commissioner 
of Sea and Shore Fisheries, is a most iuteresting ad-ti- 
tion to the literature of the subject, and encouraging, 
moreover; in the views expressed as the future of the 


supply. 

Election of Officers. 
The newly elected officers of the association are as 

follows : , Py 
President, J. Tweedle, Prime Minister of New Bruns- 
wick; Secretary and Treasurer, E. T, D. Chambers, Que- 
bec, Canada; Vice-Presidents, H. O. Sianley, Dixfild, 
Me.; W. F. Hinman, Boston, Mass.; R. E. Plumb, De- 
troit, Mich.; A. T. Dunn, St. John, N. B.; C. H. Wilson, 
Glens Falls, N. Y>; G. A. McCallum, Dunnville, Ont.; 
. T. Finnie, Montreal, Quebec; Gen. F. G. Butterfield, 
rby Line, Vt:; C. S. Harrington, Halifax, N. S.; S. A, 
McGrath, Franklin, Pa. Executive Committee, J. F. 
Sprague, Monson, Me.; George H. Richards, Boston; 
it a Elliott, Montreal; Henry Russell, Detroit, Mich. ; 
D. G Smith, Chatham, N. B; J. He Seymiour, New 


destroy the crops?” he asked 
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York; S. T. Bastedo, Toronto, Canada; F. L. Fish, 
Vergennes, Vt.; H. M. Wallace, Halifax; .N. S. 
It was voted to hold the next annual convention at 
St. John, N. B., the last week in pases. 1905. 
E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Trout Killers. 


BY BDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


It is essential that owners of trout preserves shall be 
ever on their guard against the numerous enemies that 
are constantly pressing upon the treasures. which have 
cost them much labor and sometimes the expenditure of 
considerable money. 

A number of instances of the extirpation of trout in 
waters that were supposed to be well protected have come 
to my knowledge, and the foes when discovered were 
proved to have been enemies whose presence had never 
been looked for. 

In all periods of their existence there is always some- 
thing ready to prey upon them, and it has always seemed 
to me a piece of strange good luck that the troutlets reach 
and pass the fingerling stage. 

When the fry leaves the egg it is a delicate, helpless 
little creature; indeed, it is then incapable of moving 
quickly to escape its enemies, and consequently it falls an 
easy victim to their rapacity. 

The spawn of the parent trout is usually cast in brooks, 
streams, and other running water, although there are, 
of course, exceptions to this rule, a notable one being the 
famous spawning beds of large trout in Lake Moose- 
luckmaguntic one of the Rangeleys series, but whether 
in the more or less shallow water of the streams, or the 
deeper water of the lakes, the predaceous insects which 
are ever on the alert to seize the helpless fry are almost 
numberless; among these the larve of the dragon fly, the 
horned corydalis or helgramite, dytiscus beetle, or water 
tiger, are most destructive; these are all active at the 
season of the year when the fry emerges from the egg. 

If by good fortune these enemies are escaped from and 
the fry attains the length of an inch, it is generally able 
to elude these insect foes, but it now is obliged to face 
dangers from another source. 

Living in the same waters as those in which the fry 
are hatched are the young of the predaceous yellow perch, 
which is an active and relentless enemy, the pond fish 
(pomotis), and different Species of minnows, which, act- 
ing on the principle that “turn about is fair play,” devour 
great numbers of the fry, and in their turn fall victims 
later to trout of a larger size. 

If all these enemies are avoided and a still larger 
growth is attained, the troutlings are pursued relentlessly 
by older and larger relatives, for the trout, about whom 
so many lines of romance have been written, is a most 
incorrigible cannibal, and if the fingerling stage is reached, 
other foes such as ‘sheldrake, kingfishers, frogs, turtles, 
eels, and various rapacious fish, are ever on the qui vive 
to capture these delicate tidbits. 

I have found that horned pout, whose homes are often 
made in waters inhabited by the trout, capture troutlings 
of an inch to two inches in length. I first became ac- 
quainted with this fact a number of years ago while fish- 
ing in the Liverpool River, Nova Scotia.. Our canoe was 
anchored near the mouth of a large brook which emptied 
into the river, and while I was engaged in casting the 
fly my guide was busy with a short rod and line, using 
for a lure a common angleworm; he succeeded in pulling 
up one or two trout, and finally threw into the boat a 
good sized hornpout. The abdomen of this fish was so 
distended that it attracted our notice, and later, on open- 
ing it, we found that it contained a small yellow perch, 
two or three snails, and a young trout about three inches 
in length. 

I had until then believed that the pout was a slow mov- 
ing bottom grubbing fish, and feeding mostly at night, 
but that such is not its nature I then became convinced. 

Since that time I have proved this fish to be quite active 
and predatory in its habits. 

On one occasion I was fishing for black bass in a pond 
in Plymouth county, Mass.; we were using minnows, 
helgramite, and young frogs, and we found that all these 
baits were seized by the pouts, no matter how rapidly 
they were drawn through the water. In fact, it was next 
to impossible to get one of these baits down to the bass 
they were seized so quickly by the horned marauders. 
1 tried the experiment of skittering, or rather quickly 
Cragging just below the surface of the water one of these 
baits, and it was invariably seized by the outs, who 
darted for it as quickly as would a good sized trout. 

The numbers of young trout that are captured by shel- 
drake, mergansers, and other fishing ducks, are by no 
means small, and if the owner of a trout preserve sees 
any of these birds in his water it will be well for him to 
shoot the intruders at the earliest possible moment. 

I once knocked over a sheldrake that incautiously per- 
mitted me to approach within gun shot of it, whose 
stomach when examined was found to contain over forty 
young salmon. 

The kingfisher is also very destructive, and, together 
with the various herons, are a constant menace to the 
preserves. After the fingerling stage js past, the. young 
trout having become experienced in avoiding the foes 
that surreund them are able to take care of themselves 
fairly well, although a large proportion of them ‘fall vic- 
tims to other depredators ;. among these the mink, another 
wholesale destroyer, is much more common than most 
people are aware, even in pretty thickly settled sections 
of the country. It destroys more fish than it can possibly 
eat, and seems to kill simply forthe sake of-killing; this 
may be readily seen when I state that on one occasion I 
Saw a mink capture in less than an hour’s time five trout, 
each of which was nearly a foot in length. 

Eels are also among the most destructive foes to. trout 
preserves; for, although they are ordinarily bottom 
feeders, they can, when in pursuit of other fish, move 
with the greatest rapidity; I have, on several occasions; 
seen them dart into a school of smelts, and they were 
almost always successful in seizing ‘one. -Living, as they 
often do, in trout waters, they have every opportunity for 
capturing the spotted beauties. 

Sonne killed an eel in a lake in Nova Scotia—the po 
waters of Indias River; this eel was a monster in 


being quite three feet in length, and at least three inches 


in. diameter at the middle of the body. On examinin, 
the contents of its stomach I found they consisted o 
several small salmon, a frog, and two small trout. I 
have also at various times examined the stomachs of 
other eels, and found them to contain, among other food, 
shiners, perch, and other small fishes, and in waters 
which contained trout, these were often proved to have 
fallen victims to the destroyers. 

From these facts it will be seen that owners of trout 
waters should spare no effort to place these slimy depre- 
dators under subjection, and this may best be accom- 
plished by keeping a number of eel pots, or traps, in con- 
stant operation. 

The otter is also an irrepressible trout killer, and if one 
succeeds in attaining access to a preserve, he quickly de- 
populates it; for, like the mink, he often kills more than 
he can possibly eat. I once had a good opportunity for 
observing the otter’s rapacity. 

A number of gentlemen who had formed a fishing club 
owned a series of small trout ponds which, at the begin- 
ning of their occupancy, were well stocked with good 
sized fish; these waters were not at any time over-fished, 
but in some manner they became less and less fruitful, 
the large fish disappearing with unaccountable rapidity. 
Efforts were made to capture the poachers, at whose 
doors the mischief had been laid; but the attempts to de- 
tect them failed, and it was only when the tracks of an 
otter were discovered in a light fall of snow that the 
robber was located. The animal had undoubtedly traveled 
a considerable distance to reach these ponds, and finding 
them well stocked, he took up his residence in a thick 
covert near them, and until he was trailed and shot “he 
lived in clover.” 

That the great snapping turtle destroys trout I have 
proved conclusively. While the trout is ordinarily a quick 
moving fish and usually an active one, it has its periods 
of indolence in which it remains almost motionless on 
or near the bottom of the river or pond, sometimes for 
hours at a stretch; on such occasions it often falls a vic- 
tim to this reptile. Every angler has at times taken trout 
with large deep gashes in their bodies which were un- 
coubtedly made by the turtle. 

Trout also often fall victims to the lamprey eels, par- 
ticularly in rivers which empty into the ocean. I have 
taken several of these fish with lampreys attached to 
them ; one of them, which ought to have been a good two- 
pound fish, having been so reduced in flesh that it was 
hardly more than a moving skeleton; the lamprey was 
fastened to the trout near the gills, and had sucked out 
the life blood of the unfortunate fish. 

In treating of the habits of the lamprey, George Brown 
Goode says: “They cling to the side of the fish beneath 
the pectoral, and suck its blood until the flesh becomes 
as white as paper. There can be little doubt that to the 
Jampreys may be credited an immense destruction of the 
various food fishes which enter estuaries and rivers. Jt 
is by no means uncommon for fishermen to find them at- 
tached to halibut and other large species caught at sea. 
Lampreys are found far inland, ascending most of the 
creeks and rivers of central Europe and of~-temperate 
North America far toward their sources.” 

The structure of the mouth of the lamprey as described 
by Blanchard and quoted by Prof. Goode is as follows: 
“This is completely circular and forms a great sucker- 
enormously capacious, surrounded by a fleshy lip studded 
with tentacles and supported within by a cartilaginous 
framework. This mouth is covered over its entire in- 
terior surface with strong teeth arranged in concentric 


‘circles, some single, others double, the larger occupying 


the central portion, and the smaller forming the exterior 
rows. A large double tooth, situated above the aperture 
of the mouth, indicates the situation of the upper jaw; a 
large cartilage, supporting seven or eight teeth, represents 
the lower jaw. The tongue also carries three large teeth 
deeply serrated upon their edges.” 

Mr. Chambers, in a recent number of Forest AND 
STREAM, in describing the perils by which the ouananiche 
is surrounded, mentions among its destroyers the fresh 
water cusk, often called the burbot, eel-pout, etc.. While 
these fish are not, as a rule, numerous enough in waters 
inhabited by the trout to be a serious menace to those 
fish, that it preys upon them if opportunity offers I have 
proved. 

A number of years ago while stopping at the little 
village of Gilead, Me., I went out several evenings “cusk- 
ing” with one of the natives in the Androscoggin River 
near by. We caught several of the uncanny looking fish, 
and on examining their stomachs I found they contained 
with other food several small chubs, and one or two 
trout four or five inches in length. 

What those small trout were doing in the river, which 
at that time contained many pickerel, can only be con- 
jectured; but as the Wild River empties into the Andros- 
coggin near that place they may have come down from 
that stream. 

I suppose that a trout in that neighborhood would now- 
adays be a rarity, particularly in the Androscoggin, for 
Bethel, the summer home of many from the great cities, 
is but a few miles distant, and every inch of the water 
in the river is fished most industriously every season; in 
fact, so strenuously is it ransacked that pickerel- which 
formerly were very abundant are now scarce anywhere 
near the town; as to the cusk or burbot, I have no means 
of knowing how abundant it is there at the. present time, 
but imagine it is now quite scarce. 


On the Florida East. Coast.. 


Mexsourne Beacu, Fla., Jan. 16—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Major Graves thas lent me “Uncle” Lisha’s 
Shop” to read, and I want you to mail a copy of it to the 
inclosed address. Sea trout have been rising freely on 
to our 700-foot dock two. weeks past till day before yes- 
terday, when a norther sent them to deep water, where 
they still remain with their feet in the mud, hands in 
their pockets, and mittens on their ears. We expect 
them back at sunrise this morning, for the thermometer 
says 48 and rising at quarter past five, the moment of 
this writing. Lots of fun here for boys of 72 and there- 
abouts. e troll casting phantom minnows off the dock, 
I got one Monday morning that weighed exactly 7 

pounds. . sod nda in, a tee ey sent: We Sod lens). | 

en ad landed him on the dry [. me 
of oysters here in our front yerdé ©, G. 





American Fisheries Society. 


Appteton, Wis., Jan. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the meetin; of the American Fisheries Society at 
Woods Hole, Mass., July 21, 22, and 23, a special commit- 
tee on location of next meeting was named, consisting of 
the president, Frank N. Clark, of Northville, Mich., vice- 
president, Dr. Tarleton H. Beam, of New York, and 
secretary, Geo. F. Peabody, of Appleton, Wis. 

This committee met at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
on Friday, January 15, and selected Atlantic City as the 
next meeting place. Date of meeting ply 26, 27, and 28. 

zo. F. PEAsopy. 





Megantic Club. 


THE seventeenth annua! banquet of the Megantic Fish 
and Game Club, of Maine, will be given at Delmonico’s 
on Saturday evening, January 30, and a very large at- 
tendance of members and their friends is assured. Some 


of the trophies of some of the members of the club will 
be exhibited. 
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St. Augustine’s Bloodhounds. 


From the St. Augustine, Fla,, Record. 


SULLEN and disconcerted, with two ferocious blood- 
hounds close to his heels, a white prisoner who escaped 
from the work gang yesterday morning shinned up a 
pine tree and waited the arrival of the sheriff and his 
deputies. 

The man gave his name as Shine when arraigned in 
the court some time ago, charged with trespass. He, 
with nine other prisoners, was sent to work on the road 
near the Catholic cemetery yesterday morning, but 
evidently did not take kindly to the employment as- 
signed to him, and when officer Taylor, who was in 
charge of the gang, was engaged down the road a little 
way, the prisoner slipped into the bushes and quietly 
sneaked away. 

Shortly afterwards the officer missed the man and 
searched the woods in the vicinity without finding trace 
of him. He immediately rushed to New Augustine 
and telephoned the sheriff, and the latter notified his 
deputies. The bloodhounds, one owned by Mr. Jos. 
T. Pacetti, and the other by the county, were leashed 
and taken to the scene of the incident. When the trail 
was discovered, Deputy Snowden teok charge of the 
dogs, following them on foot, while Sheriff Perry, and 
Deputy Sabate drove along the road in a wagon. The 
trail led into the woods, through scrub and forest, 
marsh and creeks. The dogs warmed to the work 
and followed without the slightest difficulty the scent 
of the fleeing prisoner. Again and again the trail left 
the woods and led down the high road. The man, 
with great cunning, kept to the middle of the road in 
the horse path, presumably for the purpose of confus- 
ing dogs by having his trail obliterated by passing 
teams, but the dogs were not fooled, and were close 
behind him when his track led accross the road near 
the Reyes place at Moultrie. On striking into the 
woods again the dogs headed for a creek near Fort 
Payton, and the officers arrived just in time, for the 
man’s further progress was blockaded by the creek, 
and the dogs were almost upon him. He sped for the 
nearest tree, and up he went, while the loud baying 
of the dogs notified the officers that their quarry was 
run to the earth. When the prisoner saw the officers 
he was unable to hide his chagrin, and submitted in 
sullen silence. 

Deputy Snowden has not yet recovered his breath 
after his strenuous ten mile sprint, and the muscles of 
his legs are afflicted with that tired feeling. He be- 
lieves the prisoner is an old hand at the game of hide 
and seek with a pack of bloodhounds, from the skillful 
attempts he made to elude his pursuers. The prisoner 
on his way back told the officers that he had hoped to 
spend his Christmas in thé woods, but would not make 
another attempt, as the race for liberty called for too 
much exercise. 

Shine is out with other prisoners to-day working on 
the Moultrie road. 





Sheriff Perry, in conversation with a Record repre- 
sentative relative to the training of bloodhounds, said 
the dogs forgot allegiance and Friendship when on the 
trail, and the fugitive had better take refuge in a tree 
or some other secure place. In training the dogs he 
‘sends some one off on a sprint and when sufficient 
time has elapsed to insure their safety, the dogs are 
turned loose and guided in their work. In remarkably 
short time the sagacious brutes learn what is required 
of them, and will follow the scent without encourage- 
ment. 

On one occasion the negro cook at the jail made a 
wager that the hounds, which he fed every day would 
not molest him if placed on his trail. The wager was 
taken, and the test made. The trail was warm’ and 
easily followed, and a large bloodhound galloped over 
it at full speed, catching sight of the fugitive as he was 
jumping the jail fence after a long circuit. Instead of 
following the trail further, the dog took a short cut 
through a gate and attempted to cut the man off. The 
darkey sprinted as he never had before,and fled by the 
sheriff, who came to the rescue, escaping the dog by a 
few feet. With difficulty the brute was beaten under 
control; he wanted that nigger, and wanted him ‘bad. 
and would have got him but for ‘the timely arrival 
of the sheriff. That night when the cook went to the 
yard for wood, the dog made a dash for him, and the 
officers were compelled to tie it nas before: the terrified 
cook dare ‘venture into the yard. 

The cook*had always fed the dog, and had. every 
‘reason But he doe was immune from its ferocious 
"imstinets, thos: any more won 
that effect now 
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Ia Southera Seas. 


A Cruise Around the Islacd of Oahu, 
BY ALLAN DUNN, 


The Story Which Won the Third Prize of $25 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruising Competition, 


THERE are few places. wheré the American yachtsman 
can better enjoy his sport than in the Territory of 
Hawaii. From a catboat to an auxiliary two-sticker, 
from the smooth inland waters to the deep chested 
billows of the open sea, all varieties of the enjoyment 
that comes from the combination of a stick, a sheet, 
and a sail, are his; with the addition of a year long 
season, steady breezes, perpetual summer and infinite 
variety of sea and land. Let me tell the tale of a simple 
cruise amid Pacific Island waters, where the Stars 
and Stripes flies dominant, that may give a faint and 
fleeting glimpse of yachting in Hawaiian seas and, per- 
haps, tempt some brother sailor to come down and 
share our pleasures. 

It was bully summer weather in the last week of 
September; there is always a trade blowing and a sum- 
mer sun shining in the Territory of Hawaii, U. S. A., 
as we ran down in the train from Honolulu to the 
Peninsula, Pearl City, where, on the shores of the big 
inland waters, so soon to become a famous anchorage 
and site for a U. S. naval station, the club house of the 
Hawaii Y. C. is situated and many of its craft are 
moored in the brackish waters. 

The almost completed schedule of the season’s racing 
had brought forth many pleasant cruises and close 
contests, but the present occasion was the first real 
holiday of the year and the most important cruise. The 
owners and regular Corinthian crews of three of the 
first-raters of the fleet had long contemplated a cruis- 
ing race around the Island of Oahu, a total distance of 
108 nautical miles on various points of sailing well cal- 
culated to test the best qualities of each competitor. 
but business engagements had hitherto stalled off the 
date. Now, however, all was arranged arid the eleven 
o'clock train took down the captain and ‘crews of La 
Paloma and Gladys, with the members ‘of the regatta 
committee appointed to ‘their boats, to ‘moorings at 
the club‘ house at the head of the‘ Pearl Harbor lochs, 
four miles from the sea. The owner of the Helene was 
detained in town until the last minute *and all had 
agreed to meet off the recently. dredged ‘channel to 
the harbor, and make the start from thatspoint at five 
o'clock in the early evening with the expectation of 





Gladys. 


making the first leg of the. race ‘by ae 
next. morning and there: spending: the day» ashote. 
The Hawaii Y: C.. has: eight: craft ‘whose: over ail 


length raches 30fti, and four of :thesehave:been placéd- . 


in the first class, the Helene;’La Paloma; Gladys and 
Bonny Dundee. The last’ named is ‘a ‘cutter designed 


ne and sent .out to :the‘islands: several years ago. 


heavy.: seas encountered “in ’.midsisland channels 
_and on wimdward ‘shores, “effectuallytdebar ‘her! from 


entering for: any deep*sea-trips.» On'such attempts as 


have been ‘made, her ‘crew  has‘had’ the; doubtful ‘privil- 
_t5¢ pl goidg below and viewing p!erenery:'to wind. 
ward -the weather tcka” 


+6 crated bee Vaca. 


__ fag-ship; owned by Commodore Mactattane, is 2 con- 
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verted schooner, now a sloop. Her displacement is 
22 tons, and her sail area proportionate. Her mast 
was placed, on conversion, in the original stepping of 
her foremast, and she carries one working jib. Before 
the wind she sails a ten to eleven knot clip in the 
regular trades. On the wind she is speedy, but sags to 
leeward. It is in working to windward that the smaller 
yachts of her class even matters. In a heavy sea the 
Paloma shoves her nose well into it and pitches with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. 

The Helene, 12 tons displacement, is not a racing 
type, but her owner, Fred Whitney, who has sporting 
proclivities, has fitted her with racing canvas and in a 
good breeze she makes good time of it, being consider- 
ably stiffer than La Paloma. Her work-a-day canvas 
includes a gaff topsail and two jibs. 

But it is of the Gladys, the little 8 ton, cruising 
knockabout Gladys, owned, designed and built on 





La Paloma. 


modern lines for our first commodore and inaugura- 
tor of our club, T. W. Hobron, that we sing. De- 
signed as a wholesome cruising type, she sailed around 
the San Francisco fleet before coming to Honolulu, and 
has since beaten the home fleet in all kinds of weather, 
all conditions of water and all distances, sailing on 
even terms without asking for time allowance, even 
from the big La Paloma. There were two of us 
labeled Gladys on the way down to moorings, the 
skipper and the committeeman, who was also to act 
as crew, to be joined later by one more stalwart Cor- 
inthian on the afternoon train, and later in the race 
by the manager of the big sugar plantation who regu- 
larly seeks surcease from the cares of crystallization 
reports by going a-sailing. 

The train landed us close to the club house and near 
the commodore’s country house where, at his private 
wharf, the Gladys and La Paloma lay moored. With 
pleasant jest and prophecy all walked down the jetty, and 
the Paloma’s spacious cabin swallowed up our rival’s 
crew. _The club house in on the southwest and lee side 
of the big peninsula that splits the inland waters into 
separate lochs and.the moorings are ideal. The Gladys 
was swinging clear of the warf with lines out fore and 
aft, and before boarding her the skipper and the com- 
mitteeman, known on the trip as Mr. Referee, stopped 
for’a-minute to admire her as she lay on the quiet 
waters. Diminutive she looked by the side of her big 
rival, but ‘we “know-‘her qualities and were used to 
viewing the Paloma’s bows over our taffrail. With 
‘the emerald slopes of cane and -the jagged range of 
dead volcanic mountains for a background, she looked, 
to a critical eye, the embodiment of speed with her 
sweet lines and modern bow, “shark-nosed,” the natives 
call her, clean as a whistle and as snowy as a swan. 


The Gladys is.‘a keel knockabout, designed by V. D. 


Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass. The owner desired a 
' craft capable of going anywhere about the islands, and 
the outcome. was a boat of the following dimensions: 


L. O. A. 37ft. 7in.; l.w.l. 25ft.;-beam 1oft.; draft sft.. 


3in.; least freeboard 2ft. 6in.; displacement 14,900lbs. 


= Total sarl-area 850 sq. ft.; iron keel 6,0coolbs.; inside 


* ballast for trimming, about 1,o00lbs. 


the --::The cabin contains two bunks on either. side, full — 


length with a 3ft. aisle between. Forward of 


transoms, is a locker for double burner Primus stove. 
Opposite, an ice box, clothes locker and Sands folding 
wash basin. Forward of the mast is a large space for 
storage of ropes, anchors, etc. Full 6ft. of headroom 
under carlins. 

At the forward end of the cockpit is a full deck 28in. 
wide, and under this a Sands marine toilet is located. 
The lazarette is very roomy with plenty of space for 
spare ropes, sails, anchors, sea anchors, and the gen- 
eral dunnage of a cruising yacht.. On the starboard 
side of the cockpit is a water tank, which is piped to 


. the washstand and galley. 


The boat is of generous displacement, and construct- 
ed very heavily, giving her all necessary strength for 
crossing wind-swept channels and heavy seas. She 
is equipped with an Edison screw steerer, and an 
Enos windlass. The waterways between the house 
and the rail are 22in. wide, giving ample room for crew 
maneuvers. She was built in San Francisco, and 
shipped to Honolulu on the deck of a sailing vessel. 
This is her fifth season in Honolulu, and she has given 
great satisfaction to all who have sailed in her com- 
pany. She has withstood all kinds of weather equally 
well; once being out under trysail in a gale of forty, 
increasing to sixty miles registered velocity. She has 
never lost an eff-shore race. 

Little work was done before we were summored to 
lunch by Mrs. Commodore, and our last meal ashore 
for several hours was discussed on her broad veran- 
dahs with healths to each other and mutual promises 
to show the way in. After lunch we jumped to work, 
while the referee’s wife, who takes the wheel herself 
at times and is well enough up in sailing tactics to be 
severely critical when the mood strikes her, superin- 
tended our efforts. The first nine miles of the race 
constituted a run before the wind, so the spinnaker 
was brought from its bag and carefully pleated and 
stopped on the grassy lawn, leaving free the clubs at 
clew and tack. Spinnaker halliards were reeved, out- 
haul and sheet got in readiness and the boom set in 
the goose neck, clamped, and carried up by the mast 
in readiness to set as soon as the start was declared. 
Inspection of the water tanks and bilge came next, 
with stowage of provisions, overhauling of the tool 
chest, filling the stove and the binnacle and side lights, 
setting the life buoy in the cockpit, oiling the wheel, 
winding the timekeeper, putting handy the chart, marked 
with compass course of the trip, setting up the dead 
lights in the stays, overhauling every sheet and block 
and stay, and putting the night glasses, heaving lead, 
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Gladys Wins. 


megaphone and pump where they would be handy. 
The spinnaker, carefully replaced in its bag, was safely 
stowed, and by 3:30 mainsail cover and gaskets were 
off, jib snapped on, sheets rove and every thing ready 
for the arrival of the third member of the crew. 

The afternoon train soon came in with our man 
and another member of the Paloma’s crew, Prince 
Kuhio Kalanianaole, Hawaii’s choice for delegate to 
‘Congress, a yacht owner and enthusiastie all around 
sportsman. This completed the muster of the Paloma, 
seven in all. Our new acquisition, an old time yachts- 
man,: and well used to the. Gladys, shall be dubbed the 
“giant” for this cruise. by virtue of his inches and 


te o’clock up went the mainsail and, with Mrs, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dan. 30, 1904. 





Commodore and Mrs. Referee waving good-bys from 
the lawn, we drifted out of the lee of the land into the 
breeze. La Paloma cleared off a few minutes later, 
and we came about and waited for her, sailing in 
company with started sheets down the loch, past the 
club’s cruising quarters at the entrance, through the 
channel recently scraped by order of Uncle -Samuel 
to admit of the free entrance of battleships and so to 
the open sea. A steady northeast trade was blowing 
and some three miles to windward, half way from 
Honolulu, the Helene was seen bowling along to 
meet us. : 

Starting orders read that the committeemen should 
compare watches as the three competitors lay abreast 
with bows to windward. At the word “Go” from the 
Gladys, Mr. Referee being the chairman of the racing 
committee, it was up to the yachts to drop their spin- 
naker booms, come about, set their spinnakers and 
start. This was carried out with a beautiful start, the 
Gladys winning the windward anti shoreward position 
by clever handling. The skipper and the referee ran 
forward to set the spiunaker, which had been laid out 
on the house while waiting for the Helene, and the 
giant took the wheel. Outhaul and halliards were 
quickly attached, the sheet taken aft to a cleat on the 
cockpit rail, the boom set to starboard and kept from 
soaring by a lashing to a scupper mouth and up went 
the big sail, breaking out to perfection. The big crew 
of the Paloma had their sail drawing before we did, 
but we beat out the Helene and its crew of five men 
and a boy. 

The race was on. The Paloma’s bigger spread of 
canvas and the fresh breeze soon caused her to forge 
ahead, but our time was coming later and we were 
content to see the Helene on our lee quarter unable 
to gain. All the sheets and l.alliards of the Gladys 
come into the cockpit, and the steady steering before 
the wind soon saw us disposed in comfort and talking 
over the course. A half moon, horns up, was in the 
sky as we started at five minutes after five, though the 
western horizon was only just glowing to sunset. The 
moon was due to keep us company for five hours. Past 
Barber’s Point, nine miles away, where a lighthouse 
is placed, there was a prospect of using a. balloon 
jib for another twenty-five mile stretch to Kaena 
Point. The skipper calculated on hauling the spin- 
naker boom forward and passing the sheet around the 
head stays, thus using the spinnaker as a balloon jib 





Gladys’s Anchorage at Pearl Harbor. 


Under the lee of the volcanic cliffs which form the 
western coast of Oahu, winds are uncertain, however, 
and going out to look for a breeze would lose us the 
sure benefit of a three or four knot currert that sweeps 
around the points. Considering the size of his crew, 
the skipper thought it would be the wiser plan to take 
in the spinnaker before moonset, unless the breeze 
seemed particularly favorable. The last stretch of this 
first half of the race was a fourteen mile thrash to wind- 
ward with the prospect of plenty of wind; just the 
weather for the Gladys to get an hour or two ahead 
of the rest. 

The western sky was soon gleaming like a topaz, and 
while light lasted we determined to eat. -First, however, 
we established our Iubber’s mark and screwed the com- 
pass to the deck. The yachts were still in the same rela- 
tive position, the Paloma steadily drawing ahead. The 
skipper went forward to set the side lights in their 
screens, and then we tackled our cold supper of fruit, 
meat, maccaroni and cheese, pickles, bread and beer. 
After supper the skipper decided to let the Helene, which 
had been trying to get on our weather quarter and blanket 
us for the past fifteen minutes, ‘have her way while we 
stood out a little further to sea. Into the tawny sunset 
we sailed with the Helene on our starboard beam, her 
port light opposite our jealous eye of green, the Paloma 
ahead with her cabin lights aglow for supper. An inter- 
island steamer came up from Honolulu and overhauled 
us slowly, it being well on towards midnight before she 
dropped her lights below the horizon. - The lighthouse 
on Diamond Head, the well-known promontory hard by 
Honolulu, shone like a gleaming eye, paling a solitary 
star that floated overhead. 

All this so far was easy sailing, but hard work was 
coming at eight bells, so we took our éas¢ as it eame to 
us. The referee lit a cigar, and the giant and the skipper 
swapped shark stories as the moon slid down the western 
sky. The Paloma was, as we found later, well inshore, 
the reef running in close enough to. let them hear land 
nojses very distinctly. The shore is here very barren 
and precipitous, and only an occasional fishing village 


shows signs of habitation, The Gladys was well around” 


Barber’s Point by seven o’clock and.the wind provin 
abeam, in came the spinnaker, the boom: being las 
along the starboard rail: La Paloma we saw nothing 
of after_this- until the next ‘mornin; s Hough she saw 
the Gladys from time té time,’ until our” “Ti went 
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like a gray shadow. Doldrums were split by little 
squalls that came down the steep ravines, but the calms 
were frequent and at times we scarcely held steerage 
way. It looked for a while as if we would never make 
Kaena Point before daybreak, a tantalizing thought in 
view of the almost certainty that there was a half gale 
waiting for us once we got round the cape. The Gladys 
was getting the best of it in what breeze did happen 
along, however, and later comparisons showed that we 
were fortunate in finding wind that did not reach the 
others. 

The water was brilliantly phosphorescent with 
promise of fine weather, the bubbles slipping past the 
sides like semicircles of blue flame. A school of por- 
poises churned the sea into liquid fire as they chased 
their supper. The moon was getting very low as we 


drifted, and the lights in the shrouds gleamed like. 
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RSE OF GLADYS. 


her copper paint; her well planned design spills the 
wind ‘at the critical moment, and there is no thought 
among those who know her of any danger from crack- 
ing on. Like any femininity, however, the Gladys is 
capricious. She has a fixed determination to eat up 
the wind and a touch of weather helm works miracles. 
Her steering calls for constant attention, a glance at 
a rival astern by the man at the wheel, meaning time 
lost, before you get her head back to it. She is very 


“claret and creme de menthe,” to use the simile of* + < 
one bibulous minded individual, as we tacked in the,.“7> == 


hope of a better breeze. Just after ten the moon 
dropped into a bed of clouds and in her good-night 
greeting, across the waters we saw the Helene a mile 
to leeward and abeam. With alternate calms and windy 
spells, we glided along toward Kaena Point, steering 
N.W.%4N. course by the card. Before rounding we 
caught a promise of the wind awaiting us, as the sea, 
quiet as a millpond for two hours past, became white 
capped, swirling in phosphorescent foam from the bows 
into a gleaming wake. 

Committee figures later showed that the three boats 
must have rounded the cape within a few minutes ‘of 
each other and midnight, but with the wind in her 
teeth, the Gladys soon bid them all good-by, fortun- 
ate in having reached Kaena Point on even terms. 
From now ahead for the rest of the cruise there was 
no lighthouse until Diamond Head, at Honolulu, and 
we were cruising in unknown waters. Somewhere, 
eleven miles ahead in the darkness, lay the finish of 
the first leg at Waialua where there was a harbor, a 





Celebrating Victory at Waialua. 


stha]l-6ne with a narrow entrance, as yet unvisited by 
any of the competing aiguens. The harbor is seldom 
used, and the range lights have long since disappeared. 
The“manager of a fine hotel, built for tourists, had 

g a prominent light in the grounds, and 
miitual agreement made the finish at a point with the 
light, abeéam within a limit of two miles from shore, the 
light abeam being judged by the committeemen from 
the"after line of the house on each yacht, the direction 
of the’ yacht’s course and that of the shore being 
fixed: “They also adjudged the two mile limit. 
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Dewey—A San Francisco Type. 


tender on her helm and, while a marvel in stays, is a 
marvel at getting away from you unless you anticipate 
every movement. A tyro -at the wheel is very liable to 
find the Gladys looking at him to see what he is doing, 
and even an average sailorman unused to a modérn 
type will find it hard to get the most out of her lady- 
ship until after long acquaintance. The skipper 
knew the Gladys and her whims, however, and there 
was very little lost effort in that ‘thrash to windward. 

The water boiled in intense phosphorescence as 
Hobron kept her always moving. It surged over the 
rail at the shrouds, flashed into spray that flew like a 
swarm of fireflies, died in the glare of the sidelights and 
rushed along the deck over the quarter into a lumin- 
ous wake like a steamer’s trail. Beads of fire fell on the 
sail and rolled to the boom glowing until it seemed as 
if they must burn the cloth. Eyes were masked with 
the salty. spume as witli a cast, as a lookout for cross- 
ing boats was kept. Spray tried to penetrate the 
oilies, get through the hard closed ports and put out 
the lights. The trades were abroad with a 4-5 velocity, 
and the sailing was glorious. Every one in turn at- 
tempted a turn below in the cosy little cabin, but it 
took more than weather boards to keep a man in his 
bunk, and sleep was not forthcoming. The skipper and 
the giant shared the helm until midnight, when Hobron 
took charge for the rest of the night. 

The course was set S. E., and we fought our way to 
the finish with short inshore tacks. Hard on two o’clock 
lights were seen where the laborers of the big plantation 
near the hotel live, and soon afterwards a big star flashed 
out over the we bow under the club of the jib. It was 
fixed and-brilliant, and it was in the right place. A shout 
from the skipper brought the referee 6n deck from a 
vain attempt at a snooze, and with all three jubilant, 
though wet, straight into the wind went the staunch 
little craft with the big seas smacking her bows like a 
drum, straight for the mark. 

At» 2:g0 the light was well. abeam and thought 
to be within the two mile limit as: the lights of the 
houses .and the hotel were plainly seen, but the referee 

- wanted“to make assurance doubly. sure, and ordered 
eck. At 2:57. he was satisfied, and duly regis- 
tered thestime. . Distance, 45 miles; time, 9h. 52m. 

‘Two. s to daylight yet remained to kill, and the 


to under a stozth trysail, but 


a icerat his wet and -diminutive: crew, :Jeft it merely 
a suggestion, and the remained up. About 
she came, and out to sea a free sheet and a pleas- 
ant conviction that the Paloma and Helene were still 
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digging their way, bowsprits under, well in the rear. 
The bows of the Gladys enable her to breast the big 
seas with ease and slide on to the next wave without 
sousing her jib or making apparent effort. An oc- 
casional mother wave hits her like a cooper sounding 
a barrel, but there is little jar and no fuss or setback, 
only a lift along and a friendly slap by way of en- 
couragement, as it were, from Neptune. 

The first warning of dawn found us well out to sea, 
though some four miles to windward of the anchorage, 
and we stood in for the shore anxiously waiting to 
catch a glimpse of our competitors. Finally the rising 
sun struck the sails of a sloop well down to leeward, 
and the glass revealed two head sails, the Helene, hours 
behind. Still the Paloma remained invisible, only 
some small Japanese fishing sampans standing out from 
shore. At last the sun bleached her big mainsail to 
white, and we saw her close in shore, and to leeward 
of the harbor. This looked like a bigger beat that it 
turned out afterward when we found that she had made 
the light a short time before dawn, but had since drifted 
down the coast with the current, now against her as 
the tide changed. 

We all were eager for anchorage, and started for the 
harbor, recognizing it by the big hotel. It seemed to 
be a close thing as to who would anchor first, ourselves 
or the Paloma, but of course the time mattered noth- 
ing. A mile off the entrance we struck a calm, the 
Paloma finding it a few minutes later. There we floated 
round, while the Helene came in from the sea with a 
spanking breeze. The referee took the helm and the 
giant whistled for a puff which finally came. The 
chart showed a very narrow entrance between two 
nasty reefs, so the skipper went up to the spreaders 
to con the way in. The anchor had been made ready 
forward, and the giant took the helm, while the ref- 
eree hauled in the windward jib sheet and went for- 
ward to smother the sail as the giant let go the 
hatliards. The Gladys got in first, and the skipper, 
with an eye to getting out on the morrow, picked out 
the best berth. “Stand by, forward,” he yelled, and 
over went the sixty pound anchor as down came the 
mainsail between the lazy lines, and we anchored in 
three fathoms at 7:15. The Paloma dropped her hook 
at 7:40 and the Helene at 7:48. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Interlake Yachting Letter. 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 24.—Small boats are increasing in 
popularity in this section of the lakes, and the latest to 
be adopted is a 16ft. class, by the Detroit Boat Club 
Yachtsmen, of Detroit. A similar class has been in 
existence for some time on Lake Ontario, and has been 
very successful, which had some influence in prompting 
the step taken by the Detroit organization. Of course, 
there have been 16-footers, and also 15-footers built, 
but there has been no uniformity of design or type, and 

- it is believed that the adoption of this class, according 
to its rules-and restrictions, which will produce a 
staunch and seaworthy little craft, will do much toward 
promoting interest in small. boat racing. It is one of 
the ideas of the boat club yachtsmen in adopting this 
class to pave the way for inter-club racing among 16- 
footers, as well as inter-association racing. A_ 16ft. 
class was supposed to exist in the. Inter-Lake Y Ay 
but it was sadly deficient, lacking in vital particulars, 
that which is essential in producing a good wholesome 
type of boat. The boats are to be of the knockabout 
order, having a small cabin, with sufficient accommo- 
dations to stow dunnage and afford shelter in bad 
weather, and will also comfortably sleep two men. 
Following are the restrictions governing the class: | 

Maximum L.W.L., 16ft.; maximum draft, 4ft.; maxi- 
mum sail area, 350 sq. ft.; minimum beam (L.W.L.), 
keel, sft. 7in.; centerboard, 6ft. 2in.; minimum area 
largest immersed vertical cross-section, 6,125 sq. ft. 

The centerboard opening shall be included, and ‘the 
centerboard itself excluded in measuring the said im- 
mersed vertical cross-section. There shall be but one 
centerboard and rudder. | : : . 

The angles of the exterior outline with the vertical 
center of the vessel above the outside ballast shall at 
no point be less than 90 degrees. Minimum freeboard, 
17in.; keel, 18in. Cabin trunk, with not greater than 
70 per cent., nor less than 50 per cent. of the greatest 
beam on deck. Cabin trunk height at least 2%in. for 
every foot of greatest beam on deck; stem, oak, sided 
at head 2\%4in.; overhang timber, oak, forward, 1%in. 
thick; aft, 17in. thick; frames, oak, sectional area, 
Isq.in.; frames, maximum spacing, gin.; floors, oak, 
Hin. thick; clamp, sectional area, 234 sq.in.; bilge 
stringer, oak, sectional area, 234in.; deck beams, oak, 
sectional area, main, 2%4in.; do., auxiliary, 14 sq. in.; 
do., half, 1 sq. in.; deck beams, ‘maximum spacing, 
gin.; planking to finish full, 11-16in. thick; deck to 
finish full, $4in. thick; cabin house deck to finish full, 
7-16in. thick; crew, maximum, 3. Wood centerboards 
in centerboard boats, weighted only sufficient to over- 
come flotation. Metal centerboards not to. exceed 
3-16in. in thickness. Solid spars only. Sails to be 
cotton. A yacht using a centerboard to increase the 
area of lateral plane, and drawing at least 3ft. length 
of keel, shall be considered a keel boat. 

Rear-Com. E. F. Lloyd has ordered a boat for the 
class, and two members of the club have signified their 
intention. of building, but as yet have not placed their 
orders. Several members of the County Club and 
the Detroit Y. C. have expressed themselves as ‘highly 
pleased with the idea, and it-is probable that-from Six - 
to eight boats will he built in time for next season’s 
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Capt. C. E. Benham; Rear-Com., E. W. Briggs; Sec’y 
and Treas., E. E. Pettibone; Fleet Captain, C. W. 
Kelly; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. J. M. Ingersoll; Meas., O. P. 
De Mars; Ass’t Meas., F. A. Krauss. The following 
committees were also elected: Regatta Com., E. E. 
Pettibone, A. Triever and Geo. Marty; Entertainment 
Com., C. R. Hills, E. W. Briggs and M. C. Willis. 
Directors, M. J. Lawrence, John Barth, E. W. Briggs, 
F. G. Overbeck, Dudley Perkins and Albert Triever 

A new yacht club has been organized at Detroit by 
about thirty members and the following organization 
committee was appointed: J. O. Teagan, chairman; 
Fred Van Fleet, John Schweikart, Gus Moebs and E. 
A. Conyone. The committee on membership is as fol- 
lows: John M_ Sweeny, chairman; H. C. Glidden, 
Geo. Engel, A. N. Weber, J. Martin and James Hardy. 
It is the intention of the new club to erect a club house. 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Water Works Park, 
which is a beautiful site for a yacht club. A name has 
not been decided on for the club, but will be done at its 
next meeting, to be held within a week. 

Cc. W. Scum, Jr 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 
For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


From the reports that have been received about the 
wreck of the auxiliary schooner Roamer, Capt. George D. 
Campbell owner, on Rum Cay of the Bahamas on Dec. 
10 last, it would seem that the black inhabitants of these 
islands have inherited to a marked degree the buccaneer- 
ing and piratical proclivities as well as the inclinations of 
their ancestors. 

The yacht left Baltimore on Nov. 30. Col. Campbell 
and is wife were the guests of his son, who was in 
command of the boat. -The crew consisted of a mate, 
a steward, and five seamen. After leaving the Florida 
coast the yacht worked her way in and out of the islands 
until she arrived off Rum Cay on December 9. Captain 
Campbell decided to land on the island. The mate kept 
the yacht jogging along in the offing. When Captain 
Campbell hailed the yacht and stated that he was coming 
aboard again, the mate headed the yacht toward the ° 
shore in order to avoid those in the small boat from 
having a long pull. 

When the yacht was well inshore an effort was made to 
bring her about. She missed stays in the heavy sea that 
was rolling in and she was carried in on the reef. An 
effort was made to work the yacht off shore with the aid 
of the engine, but this was not powerful enough to stem 
the sea and a strong current that was setting shoreward. 
After striking the yacht soon sprung a leak, and it was 
decided to abandon her. 

The news that there was a vessel ashore spread like 
wildfire among the natives, and they swarmed down to 
the shore. The black wreckers and pirates, many of 
whom were women with little or no clothing on, pro- 
ceeded to strip the yacht and rob the Campbells and the 
crew of the few things they had.saved from the wreck. 

Col. Campbell, who went on the cruise for his health. 
suffered greatiy from the shock that the wreck caused 
him. The natives were indifferent to the castaways, and 
did nothing to relieve their distress and suffering unless 
they were well paid for it. They even charged for water 
which was brackish and hardly fit to drink. In order that 
the wreck should be properly stripped and nothing over- 
Icoked and the unfortunates should be systematically 
robbed, the wreckers appointed a master, who was after- 
ward arrested and punished by the British authorities at 

Nassau, N. P. 

The steamship Orizaba brought Col. Campbell, his wife, 
and Captain Campbell, as well as the crew, to New York 
from Nassau. Col. Campbell died after reaching New 
York as a result of the hardships encountered. 

Captain Campbell states in an interview after reaching 
New York: 

“The black rascals pretend to live by raising pineapples 
and cocoanuts, but they really subsist on wrecks. There 
wasn’t anything left of the Roamer when we got away 
from the island aboard a little mail schooner from Nassau 
that touches the keys. The schooner was crowded and 
my father and mother had to sleep on deck. We were 
seven days on Rum Cay and éleven days waiting at Nas- 
sau for the Orizaba. 

“Fortunately the stewardess of the Orizaba, Miss Mar- 
garet Nelson, is also a trained nurse, graduated four 
months ago from the New York Hospital. She gave my 
father as good care as he could have had under a doctor. 

“The Roamer was a hoodoo yacht. She was built for 
Clifton Perry at a cost of $22,000, and he died aboard 
her. She was sold to a man who found he didn’t want 
her, and then I bought her. I had an insurance on her 
of $4,000 on a valuation of $10,000.” 


RRR 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has sold the 18ft. knockabout 
Chance, owned by Mr. Reginald Boardman, of Boston, 
to Mr. Gustav E.. Kissel, of New York.. Chance will be 
raced next summer at Ilesboro, Maine. 
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Harry Tracey, one of the best known of the inland 
lake yachtsmen, died at Toledo, O., on January 19. He 
was sixty-seven years of age. 
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Endymion, owned -by Mr. George Lauder; Jr., sailed 
from New York for Charleston on January 17. The 
owner will make a cruise to the West Indies, and at 
Charleston he will be joined: by his parents and his sister. 
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. The new auxiliary schooner Atlantic, owned by Mr. 
Wilson Marshall, left New. York for Bermuda gn January 
_ 24." Mr. .Marshall has as his guests Vice-Gommodore 
_Ered M.. Hoyt, of the Larchmont. Y. C., Messrs. C, B. 
Seeley, Morton W. Smith,.H. A. Bergmann, William 
Gardner, . Hubert. Vos,..W. .K. Major; and. Warten 
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Over all length of boats to be not over 45ft. and not 
under 3o0ft. Each boat must contain at least two persons 
when racing. Boats may be raced with or without 
mufflers. 

The two thousand dollar trophy shall be won by the 
boat winning two races out of three. The course shall 
be triangular and thirty miles in length. The date of the 
race shall be between May 1 and June 1, the exact date 
to be settled before April 15. 

Both boats must be equipped with reversing gear and 
two life preservers. Each boat must contain in its tank 
at least twenty-five gallons of gasolene on crossing. the 
starting line. 

The match to be held in conformity with rules regard- 
ing time allowance, to- be mutually agreed upon by both 
sides, and this with the intention and desire of testing 
said rules as regards their fitness for future contests for 
the trophy. 
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There is building at W. P. Kirk’s yard, Tom’s River, 
N. J., from designs by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, an auxiliary 
yawl for Mr. R. Galloway, of Memphis, Tenn. It was 
essential that the boat be of light draft, as she will be 
used for cruising on the lower Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and the shoal hayous and lagoons along the 
Mexican Gulf coast. She will be Soft. over all, 65ft. 
waterline, 17{t. 6in. breadth, and 3ft. draft. The engine 
will be 25 horse-power, which, it is expected, will give 
the boat a speed of eight miles in smooth water. The 
arrangements below deck are very unusual, the owner’s 
quarters being forward and the crew’s aft. The sail plan 
is moderate, and is made rather lower than ordinary on 
account of passing under several bridges where the clear 
head room is limited to fifty feet. 


RRR 


_ The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, are build- 
ing from-their. ewn. designs a large gasolene boat for 
Mr. James Corrigan, of Cleveland, O. She will be 9sft. 
over all, 16ft. breadth, and 4ft. draft.. The frame is to 
be of heavy oak, and the planking Jong leaf yellow pine, 
copper fastened throughout. The raised pilot house and 
the long, low trunk cabin will be of mahogany. The 
roof of the cabin house will be arranged for a promenade 
deck with an awning and accommodation for chairs and 
settees. 

The interior will be in mahogany, white and gold. 
There will be a large private stateroom with a double 
berth for -the-owner, and eight swinging Pullman berths 
aft divided off by portieres, accommodating as many 
guests. When the berths are-up the space. provides a 
large saloon, which will be used. for a dining room. 

The yacht will -be- fitted with a -200 horse-power 
Standard-engine that. will give her a speed of between 17 
and 18 miles.- The yacht will carry 2,000 gallons of gaso- 
lene, which will. give. her. a: wide cruising radius. An 
electrie light plant. will be. installed, with storage battery 
auxiliary power, furnishing electric lights in the cabins. 
and a- powerful--searchlight: on the pilot house. Two 
tenders will be. supplied;. one to be. equipped with a 1% 
horse-power engine. The yacht will carry a crew of 
three-men, and will be ready for delivery April 15. She 
will be used on the. St. Lawrence River and on the Great 


Lakes. 
RRR 


Members of the Winthrop Y. C. have decided to rebuild 
their club house that was destroyed by fire on Dec. 28. 


The Automobile Club of America has decided to in- 
terest itself in power boating, and has appointed’ a com- 
mittee to look into the matter: Messrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, chairman; John Jacob Astor and William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., are the committee. 


RRR 


The Milton Point Shipyard, of Rye, N. Y., has received 
an order for ten sharpie catboats from Mr. C. H. 
Southard, president and treasurer of the newly organized 
Hempstead Bay Y. R. A. The boats were designed by 
the builders, and will be ready for delivery on April 1. 
They are 24ft. over all, 18ft. waterline, 7ft. Sin. breadth, 
and ft. 3in. draft. The boats will carry 340 square feet 
of sail, They will be well built in every way. The keels, 
frames, deadwood, transoms, etc., will be of selected oak, 
the deck fittings of bronze, the spars of clear spruce, the 
running rigging of the best manila rope, and the standing 
rigging. of the best of steel, set up with bronze turn- 
buckles. The boats will be owned by the following gen- 
tlemen: F. K. Walsh, Woodmere, L. I.; I. R.-De Nyse, 
Hempstead, L. I.; W. H. Tracy, Rockville Centre, L. L; 
W. P. Miller, Freeport, L. I.; C. H. Southard, New York 
city; J. H. Cruikshank, New York city, and H. L. Mason, 
New York city. . 

RRR 


Commodore £. T. Affleck, of the Toledo Y. C., has pur- 
chased the auxiliary yawl Hussar II. through Messrs. 
Macconnell Bros. from Mr, George H. McNeely, of 
Philadelphia. Owing to the yacht’s beam it will be im- 
possible to take the yacht through the Erie Canal, and it 
will be necessary to sail her up the coast and, through 
the St. Lawrence River and Welland Canal. 





YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The Orum Y. C. has elected the following officers for 
1904: Com., Anthony J. Schriner; Vice-Com. John 
Gross; Rear-Com., Herman Schnorr; Record. Sec’y, Wil- 
liam Wentz; Finan. See’y, E. Sauer; Treas., C. Sauer; 
Meas., H. Gebhard. Regatta Committee—William Wentz, 
H. Gebhard, and E. Sauer. 


The -thirtieth annual meeting and dinner of’ the 
Knickerbocker Y: C. was held at the Hotel Manhattan, 
New York city, on the evening of January 20. The fol- 


- lowing officers; were elected: Com., James N. Norris; 
Vice: oin., W. B. Beam; Rear-Com.,. Dui Wheeler ; 
““Freas,, *§ ; 


“ze SxS ‘Cooper ere Sec’ % J. G Lenk > 
Mae Wee ie ‘. Plect Surgeon be GD. Halen; 
F..H. 


- Directors, H. Stephenson, Rodman Saids, G. 


Allen, and C. W. Schlessinger. 
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N. Y. Y. C. Measurement Rule. 


Ediior Forest and Stream: ee : 

It appears from Mr. Lawton’s communication in 
Forest AnD Stream Dec. 26 ult. that the writer was mis- 
taken in assuming that D was used as a divisor in the 
formula of the New York Rule in order to influence 
form. Whether that was the purpose or not, the history 
of racing rules shows that without exception they have 
had the practical effect of barring out from successful 
racing all but one peculiar form especially favored by the 
rule. And there seems to be no reasonable doubt that the 
present rule will develop its peculiar winning type as the 
others have done. 

Mr. Lawton’s letter, coming from one who was a mem- 
ber of the committee that prepared the rule, is especially 
interesting, because it states authoritatively the theory 
on-which the rule is based, viz: ea 

The principle is accepted that within economic limits 
epportunities for speed vary in different vessels as the 
square roots of their respective lengths (provided they 
have the necessary motive power). Then it is found 
that the necessary power will be supplied, if sail area be 
allotted in proportion to displacement. Under these con- 
ditions speed will be proportional to the square root of 


~ : ; 

ere is some discussion of the relations between sail, 
bulk (power to carry sail), and resistance; but there is 
nothing in the letter to explain how the amount of sail 
necessary to produce the required variation of speed was 
determined. Thus the theory is stated, but it is neither 
explained nor justified. Both explanation and justifica- 
tion seem to be required because the theory of the rule is 
apparently a novelty, and in conflict with generally ac- 
cepted theory. 7 t 

According to text-books of naval architecture, in theory 
the resistance of a vessel at low speed is wholly due to 
skin friction, and varies (1) as the wetted surface, (2) 
as the square of the speed. 

If, then, a yacht’s wetted surface is increased, say, by 
enlarging the model or design, in order to maintain her 
original speed sail would have to be increased propor- 
tionally to the increase of wetted surface. But accord- 
ing to the rule her speed would be increased by reason of 
the added length. 

Nearly the same results would follow if the yacht were 
lengthened without increasing displacement and sail. In 
this case also the theory of the rule calls for an increase 
of speed proportional to the increase of VL; but accord- 
ing to generally accepted theory, there would be not only 
no increase of speed, but a small decrease on account 
of the larger wetted surface due to lengthening the hull. 
If in either case there were to be an increase of speed as 
the rule calls for, resistance would further increase as the 
square of the speed, but the rule provides no increase of 
sail to meet this increased resistance. At low speeds, 
therefore, assuming the water to be smooth, according to 
orthodox theory, speed will not vary as VL as the rule 
requires, but will be constant when sail is proportional to 
wetted surface. 

At higher speeds, when wave-making resistance is en- 
countered in addition to that of skin friction, the only 
theoretical way of comparing the resistances of vessels of 
different length and displacement, at different speeds, 
known to the writer, is by Froude’s law of correspond- 
ing speeds; and then the vessels must be similar in form, 
i. e., made from the same lines, one being simply an en- 
larged model of the other. That law provides that if 
the speeds vary as the VL, then the resistances will vary 
as the cube of the ratio of the linear dimensions. Thus 
if one be 2 times as long as the other and have 4 times 
the wetted surface, her resistance will be (2)*=8 times 
as large when her speed is V2—=1.41 times as great; and 
she would therefore require 8 times as much sail. But, 
according to the New York Rule, she would require only 
4 times as much sail, having only 4 times as much 
wetted surface. 

At all speeds, then, the New York Rule seems to be at 
variance with commonly accepted theory. 

There are some observations which show the variation 
due to increase of length when displacement is kept con- 
stant. Froude towed two yacht-shaped models (that is 
without parallel middle body) representing ships of equal 
displacement, one 318ft. and the other 368ft. long, the 
longer boat necessarily having the larger wetted surface. 
Up to 16 knots the resistance of the shorter vessel was 
the smaller, the saving in skin friction being more than 
sufficient to offset any loss by wave-making resistance. 
According to the New York Rule the resistance of the 
larger vessel should have been the smaller. 

The precise applicability of text-book theories of re- 
sistance to the case of racing yachts is not here urged. 
It is only attempted to show that, tried by those 
standards, the theory of the committee seems to be a 
novelty, and to need further justification. Froude’s ex- 
periments were made with models of large vessels which 
would probably be little affected by such waves as yachts 
commonly encounter in racing, whereas every yachtsman 
knows that ordinary summer waves do largely affect the 
speed of the smaller yachts at least. But if any new 
theory is to be substituted for the old; or if that is to be 
inodified to suit changed conditions, the changes should 
be explained and justified. The problem requires quanti- 
tative solution; but there is no attempt in Mr. Lawton’s 
defense of the rule to prove the quantitative relation set 
forth in the theorem. 

The truth seems to be, as nearly as the writer can 
make it out, that the hydrodynamic: relations governing 
the resistance of yachts of different size and shape mov- 


ing at different speeds through, waves of varying 


dimensions, are so complex that any measurement rule 
based on theory can give but roughly approximate re- 
sults. Mr. Hyslop, who well understands the. theory, who 
has had much practical éxperierice in making. rules, and 
who, moreover, is a friendly witness, testifies to this in 
luis remarks on Mr. Popr’s criticism of this.rule.- And if 
any further proof were needed that the rules of this typ= 
are empirical, notwithstanding protestations of.) their 
scientific basis, it is afforded at once by the fact that they 
who make the’ rules proceed at once to discount: their 
theoretical results anywhere from 20 to 60 per cent.-when 
applying them in p 

ere is little or no use of refinement in methods when 
the probability of error varies from 20 to 60 per cent. 
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15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT—-SAIL PLAN——DESIGNED BY E. A. BOARDMAN FOR COLONEL ISAACSON, 


and it would be better to get approximate results by 
simpler methods. If yachts be classified by length and 
taxed for sail area alone, they will soon be built either 
to the head or the foot of their class, and be of substan- 
tially uniform length. This will eliminate all uncertain- 
ties concerning resistance arising from differences of 
length. 

If freak forms be barred by suitable restrictions, 
the difficulties arising from difference of form will also 
be eliminated; and then SA will be a reasonable satisfac- 
tory measure of speed until yachtsmen decide to abandon 
time allowances altogether. The objection commonly made 
te this plan is that it does not give the designer sufficient 
freedom, and tends to a uniformity of design. The 
answer is that the designer should have no freedom to go 
outside the limits that surround desirable forms; and that 
there ought to be a tendency toward one form; namely, 
the fastest—the form of least resistance. The more 
nearly yachts are matched in speed, the greater the inter- 
est for spectators, and the sharper the zest of skipper 
and crew which arises from the personal factors in the 
contest. Imagine, for example, the effect of allowing time 
in trotting races for heavy wagons, drivers, or other load. 

SEXTANT. 


Design for a 15ft. Knockabout. 


WE publish herewith the plans of a 15ft. waterline keel 
knockabout that was designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman 
for Colonel Isaacson, of Halifax; N. S. The yacht will 
be used as a day boat and for racing in Halifax Harbor. 

The design shows a nicely turned little boat of sub- 
stantial construction that should make a durable and 
satisfactory craft. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 





Length— 

CPANEL. oss Seiccgp sas sn dbbat savacReed 27ft. 10 in. 

Ri aah os heksncenekes ochanbsssastanes 15ft. 
Overhang— 

Parte... cbcnissbe svec- tos ceewees 6ft. 1 in. 

DED abi Sols <n abiinc bubs Sebe shaken 6ft. 9 in. 
Breadth— 

eS ha. na vcaintussscevekikeente 6ft. 6 in. 

L. WEA. 6 Sitecapueiek sid bee Wes cee cabin 6ft. 
Draft— 

OND, on 5 nin vous wekaewon ghee beta 4ft. 6 in. 

NE 5.63 5005s eNeasdadsbebssavseese rit. 2 in. 
Freeboard— ° 

DEE: 5s. spiced enaeawineawaeil 1ft. 1144in. 

EME <% ashcacneienyen'sha>saghen sesale 1ft. 4 in. 

DE. swe oes cane th th uben, Abbie tieae 1ft. 6 in 
ARR ee ee pied Rake as ais 1,000 Ibs. 
DOT UE TE Guta catcc ss hada cee ceern seen 304 sq. ft. 


Messrs. H. I. and J. T. Pratt have ordered two motor 
boats built, and it is expected they will develop high 
speed. One will be a rigged screw boat, 6oft. long, with 
a 110 horse-power engine, while the other will be a twin- 
screw boat goft. long, with a 500 horse-power motor. 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox will design the boats’ hulls. 


.The first club house of the New York Y..C., which 
stood on Elysian Fields, Hoboken, for many years, is to 
be used in. the future as. the club station at Glen 
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The Scale of Time Allowances. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad to see that Mr. Lawton has opened up this 
subject. The tables in use, with the various forms of 
the length and sail area rule, are so crude and errone- 
ous that it is impossible to justify them except by 
pleading extenuating circumstances, the commonest 
being that in class racing boats are so nearly of a size 
that the allowances are too trifling to affect the result 
of a race. In some places—Lake Ontario, for instance 
it has been found quite feasible to abolish time 
allowance in class racing, and there is no doubt that 
such an arrangement, where it can be fairly applied, 
gives better and more interesting sport. But there are 
always events which demand that two or more classes 
must sail together; and so long as conditions exist that 
require the use of time allowance it is only just that 
the fairest and most accurate system should be used. 

The explanation of the “Table of Time Allowance,” 
as set forth in the books of clubs using the length and 
sail area rule is not only curt but incomplete; and 
probably few yachtsmen have ever taken the trouble 
to find out what it means. The introduction of a 
formidable looking algebraic expression, .and the ex- 
tension of the actual allowances to hundredths of sec- 
onds, convey an appearance of great care and accuracy 
to the casual reader; but these are no better than fine 
polish on rotten timber. But let us go into details. 
The rule books say, “The allowances in this table are 
based upon the rule accepted by naval architects; that, 
within economic limits, opportunities for speed vary 
in different vessels as the square roots of their respec- 
tive lengths.” 

Applying this to two yachts, A of 2sft., and B of 
36ft. length, we infer that their possible speeds vary 
as 5 and 6. If they are to race together, one way of 
putting them on an equality would be to lay out a 
course of, say, 10 miles for A and 12 miles for B, and 
the first to complete her course would win the race. 
This plan is quite out of the question in practice, and 
is mentioned only as a simple illustration of the prin- 
ciple involved. An alternative is to require each yacht 
to sail, say, 12 miles and to make the allowance to the 
smaller in time. And as time and speed are in inverse 
ratio, the allowance should be one-sixth of the time of 
the larger, or one-fifth of the time of the smaller 
yacht. This involves the selection of one or the other 
as a standard; but with only two yachts, which are 
well matched, the choice is not important, and the rule 
in this form is workable. With more than two yachts 
in a race this method would lead to complications, and 
the calculations would be tedious, although a proper 
table of allowances could easily be arranged to min- 
imize the latter difficulty. In practice both have been 
overcome by the use of the startling assumption that 
Vlength (in feet) equals speed in miles per hour. 

On this basis the allowances per mile are shown in 
terms of time, all of which is very handy and decidedly 
wrong. . Fo wale ae 

I do not know who first propounded the above speed 
formula, nor am I able to explain its _ persistent 
omission from the theoretical explanation. of time al- 


lowance published in the books of the various clubs. 
_It is an essential link in the chain of ‘re which 
the ourieys yachtsman is allowed to deduce from the 
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context. Originally it may have been left out by acci- 
dent—the mistake of a clerk or a printer—and the omis- 
sion has been perpetuated in all the books I have seen. 
But, as to the facts of the case—can we regard five 
knots as a fair average speed for a yacht of 25ft. length, 
sailed with fixed ballast over a triangular course, with 
one leg to windward? It is certainly a high average, 
and the fact is more apparent in fhe case of yachts of 
50 or 6oft. corrected length, to which the rule is made 
to apply. At the best, it represents a maximum speed 
Over average courses in strong steady winds, and 
many good races are sailed in light to moderate 
winds, at speeds far less than those assumed in the 
rule. In such cases, it is unfair to the yachts which 
receive time, but so far from attempting to allow for 
this, the rule goes off on the other tack, and says: 
“As strong winds are required, however, to give to 
larger vessels the full extent of their advantage in’size, 
and as such a scale of allowance is not adapted to ordi- 
nary summer racing, 50 per cent. only of the allowance 
due to the rule is given in the table.” Some clubs have 
used moré than -50-per cent. and*some less; but I do 
not: know. of any case where the full allowance has been 
But why should there be any discount at all? 


Perhaps the original framers of the rule owned large 
yachts, snugly rigged for general work, and conse- 
quently at some disadvantage in light winds. But at 
the present time large yachts (say of 7oft. or over) are 
usually good performers in light weather; that is, as- 
suming that they are really racers. The mere height of 
their sails above the water gives a distinct advantage 
in fluky winds, while their increased size and’ displace- 
ment steadies them in a dead’ roll, eriabling them to 
hold their course with sails asleep, when ‘smaller craft 


are tossing up and down without steerage way. The © 
moment it breezes up away goes the big yacht, and the ~ 
small craft has no chance at all with the existing - 


allowance of time. Even assuming some special con- 
cessions are occasionally required by large yachts, why 
should a whole system of time allowanve be cut down 


until it becomes an absurdity? The assumed speeds - 


are, if anything, too igh for racing in strong breezes, 


and consequently the differences ‘or allowances in time ° 


for: distance are too small and unfair to yachts receiv- 
ing them in any case. The slower the speed the longer 
the time; so that for light winds they might reasonably 


_ be: doubled; But just at- this point the-rule-introduces 


@ factor which has novhing to do with the original prin- 


ciple, and reduces the allowances just when they should 
be increased; and the mutilated figures are made to 
app.y to all cases, the actual weather conditions of a 
race being wholly disregarded. Thus the speed for- 
mula actually assumed in compiling the tables’on a’ 50 
per cent. basis would be: VL (in feet) X 2==speed 
in miles per hour. For a 36-footer this assiimes a 
speed of 12 knots, and for a 100-footer, 20 knots! 
Leaving aside the question of whether “larger ves- 
sels” ever require special concessions, it is: pérfectly 
clear that there is no necessity for anything of the sort 
between yachts nearly of a size. Yet, under the rule 
a 51-footer’ is assumed to be a “larger vessel” than a 
50-footer, and unable to realize on her “advantage in 
size,” except in “strong winds.” Now, under’ the L. 
and S. A. rule they may be almost identical -in’length 
and other hull dimensions; but the 51-footer may meas- 
ure ‘more owing to a larger sail plan. Such~a thing 
would be exceedingly common with a classification by 
waterline length with allowances based on corrected 
length: The yacht with the larger rig would probably 
be a light-weather boat, and a rule that increased the 


allowance a¢tording to ‘the. elapsed time- of a race 


would be fair to all parties, But the present rule a¢- 
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sumes that she wants “strong winds” in-order to use 
her big sails! There was an Irishman who on his 
first voyage expected the captain to reduce sail when 
the wind fell light. “With so little wind,” he argued, 
“not much sail is needed to catch it.” Perhaps this 
man eventually became rich enough to keep a yacht 
and join a club. There are some things in the rules 
that suggest that he was a member of a committee 
on measurement. 

In practice it is frankly admitted that existing al- 
lowai:ces are too small. Every designer understands 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive—time. 
Every vacht owner wants the biggest yacht in the 
class. The application of a correct time scale would 
do away with many existing abuses. No new principle 
is involved; no complicated measurements—merely 
the courageous application of the principle which has 
been admitted as the basis of time allowance for a 
quarter of a century. The remarkable thing is that the 
subject has not received attention before. It is fair 
to assume that the original time scale was tentative 
and experimental, and that it would be revised from 
time to time, in accordance with the actual results of 
practice. The 50 per cent. arrangement has become 
fixed, and its faults attributed to something else. If 
elapsed time were taken as the basis, present allow- 
ances would be doubled, even in strong winds, and 
perhaps quadrupled in light weather. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Lawton that the pres- 
ent scale could be used, is very good, but it would 
be simpler to compile a new table based on time alone. 

A yacht of large size could be taken as a standard 
of elapsed time expressed as unity. Thus if L rep- 
resents the large yacht, L—x represents a smaller yacht; 


VL 
VvL— 
time for the smaller yacht. This divided into her actual 
elapsed time, gives her corrected time. A table of 
relative elapsed time for every size of yacht, with the 
logarithm of each number printed in a parallel co!- 
umn, would be useful. 

The present tables of time allowance—on a 50 per 
cent. basis—assume that the speed of each yacht is 
equal to twice the square root of her length. 

To use them on a purely time basis, I think it would 
be necessary to take the difference for one mile and 
multiply it by twice the square root of the largest yacht 
or scratch boat. This would give the allowance per 
hour of elapsed time, and would be multiplied by the 
actual elapsed time of a race. 

In practice I think the elapsed time of the first yacht 
to finish in her class could be taken as the standard, 
and for convenience in working it might be expressed 
in hours and tenths, every six minutes being a tenth, 
and the nearest tenth being used. Thus, for an elapsed 
time of 3 hours 19 minutes, 3.3 would be used as a 
multiplier of the allowance per hour. This work 
would be no more tedious than the present method of 
multiplying by the distance sailed. 

One of the first effects of the proposed system would 
be to check the extravagant growth of sail plans on a 
given length. The same end has been attained by 
classification by corrected length; but this plan has. 
not come into very common use, and its sudden intro- 
duction always disarranges existing classes. It might 
be found that a proper assessment of large sail areas 
would lead to the use of moderate rigs, which in turn 
would modify many of the extreme features of design 
in general. The adoption of a just time scale is a most 
proper and reasonable expedient, which can be instant- 
ly put into practice, and a trial, even in a few races, 
might develop important and unexpected results. 

Wm. Q. PHILLIPs. 


Sachem’s Head Y. C. 


BY W. E. PECK, COMMODORE SACHEM’S HEAD Y. C. 


Axout fifteen miles east of New Haven lies a rocky 
projection named Sachem’s Head. It is a romantic spot, 
where in 1837, according to history, the chief of the 
Pequots was beheaded by Uncas, the chief of the Narra- 
gansetts. At the same time the entire band of Pequots 
was exterminated on the present bathing beach, known 
ever since as Bloody Cove. According to tradition, the 
Narragansetts left the head of the dead Sachem mounted 
on the top of a pole fixed in the rocks, and hence the 
name “Sachem’s Head.” 

About ten miles east the promontory of Hammonassett 
stretches its emerald crest far out into the bosom of the 
sea, while two miles to the west lie the romantic and pic- 
turesque Thimble Islands. Until about 1865, when it was 
destroyed by fire, a large hotel stood at Sachem’s Head, 
with accommodations for some 500 guests, who were 
brought to the hotel either by steamboat or tally-ho 
coach from New Haven, and later, after the completion 
of the Shore Line Railroad by omnibus from Guilford. 
After the destruction of the hotel there were no accom- 
modations for summer guests excepting in the few farm- 
houses scattered about the Head until the erection of the 
Sachem’s Head House in the summer of 1878. Within a 
few years from 1878 some forty cottages, quite simple 
and inexpensive, were built, and in later years many of 
these have been enlarged or supplanted by summer homes 
of a more pretentious type, and new sites-have been occu- 
pied, until the visitor driving from the station through 
the woods suddenly has a bird’s eye view of a crescent- 
shaped village almost surrounded by water, and an un- 
obstructed view of the Sound stretching east and west 
as far as the eye can see, and south for twenty-two 
miles to the bold sand shores of Long Island. 

The growth of cottages naturally attracted summer 
residents who were desirous of sailing and fishing, the 
type of boat mostly used being what is known as the 
Conneeticut River drag net sloop. It was but natural 
that the owners of these boats should race them home 
from the fishing ground, or meet in impromptu races on 
a pleasant afternoon. These freq brushes in the 
waters about Sachem’s Head and the Thinible Islands 
were so productive of interest and good fellowship that a 
yacht club resulted. The club was organized in #896 by 
four summer residents “for the purpose of encouraging 
the Connecticut River type of sloop and holding-a regatta 
each Labor Day.” So keen was the interest shown in 


I s : 
then the formula x Bives the relative elapsed 


the first season’s racing that at the first annual meeting, 
held on the porch of one of the cottages, on September 
6, a committee was appointed to draft a constitution for 
adoption in place of the existing articles of the assocta- 
tion, and later..on a building committee was appointed 
Owing to the genius and indefatigable work of Mr. E. 
C. Seward, the club’s first fleet captain, the small island 
known as “Chimney Corner” was purchased, largely on 
faith, and a pretty club house was completed and ready 
for occupancy on the opening of the club season, June 
18, 1898. During the same winter another committee de- 
vised a uniform and cap device, which, with only slight 
changes, have been adhered to since the season of 1898. 

Captain Oliver N. Brooks, of Guilford, keeper of the 
lighthouse on Faulkner’s Island from 1851 until 1882, be- 
came the first superintendent of the club house. 

The Shore Line Times of June 24, 1898, contained the 
following description of the club house: 

“The building is located on a large rock known as 
Chimney Corner at the extreme western end of Sachem’s 





thanks in behalf of the club, and at 12 ‘M. the opening 
gun was fired, and the club pennant run up to the mast- 
bead by that old veteran, Captain-O. N. Brooks, amid 
hearty ¢heers.” a oS 
The season of 1898 was so sugcessful that an addition 
was erected during the spring of 1899, containing a dining 
room and kitchen. In the-spring-of 1 a boat house 
was erected, equipped with lockers, toilet and dressing 
rooms, and other conveniences besides a work bench for 


repairs. This building has been most serviceable to club 
members, brit it was the only building erected where 
the building committee were not foresighted enough to 
erect a building large enough for the requirements of 


futufe years. : i 
On January 8, 1901, the executive committee decided 
to have a dinner at the Arena in New York, in order that 
the club members in that vicinity might meet together 
socially and discuss the question of asking the corpora- 
tion to erect a new building for sleeping accommodations 
for members and their guests. The meeting was appointed 


Sachem’s Head Y. C. House, Chimney Corner, Sachem’s Head, Conn. j 


‘Head, and is one of the finest locations for the purpose 
‘along the Connecticut shore, as it has deep water ail 
about, and in the bay is deep, safe, and sufficient anchor- 
age for a fleet of the largest yachts. After the formation 
of the club the desirable advantagés presented by this 
location inspired the thought among many-of the yachts- 
‘men that a club house would greatly add to the interests 
of the club and the attractiveness of this popular resort. 
With this end in view six of the wealthy gentlemen of 
ithe club associated themselves into a corporation with 
‘the result that Chimney Corner was purchased, and the. 
new club house erected and furinshed and a bridge and 
dock constructed, resulting in a rendezvous. which is a 
monument to the aforesaid gentlemen’s progressiveness 
cand generosity. The house and grounds are to be leased 
‘to the club at a nominal annual rental sufficient to cover 
interest for the expenditure. 

“The building is very attractive. The interior consists 
of one room 25 by 40 feet and surrounded by a verand: 
10 feet wide with a clear view of the water from a!! 
sides. The interior is furnished with comfortable chairs 
and small lunch or card tables. In one corner of the 


for January 26, roo1, and twenty-four membets were 
present. The consensus of opinion as expressed indicated 
that the members present were ready for such a building, 
and plans were immediately drawn for a new structure, 
which was ready for occupancy on the opening day in 
June. Now there are ten bed-rooms at the disposal of 
the members and their guests, and each room commands 
a pleasant marine view and each is tastefully furnished, 
while the new dining room is commodious and cheerful. 
Although the club house has been built piece-meal, the 
edifice on the whole is a pleasing one, and most admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was erected. 


RACING, 


The Sachem’s Head Y. C. has eatned the reputation of 
being one of the sportiest clubs on Long Island, as there 
has been a series of six club faces each season in addi- 
tion to the ladies’ race and the annual open regatta. No 
sort of weather has interfered with the starts, the cap- 
tains having always shown themselves ready to face a 
threatened calm or raging tempests. Each year an in- 
creased number of racing boats have been attracted to 





Harbor of Sachem’s Head. 


room is a large sideboard of black oak of antique design. 
Upon this is a complete tea service for the use of the 
ladies of the club who will hold afternoon teas occasion- 
ally during the season. 

“In the center of the room is a heavy oak writing 
table with chairs to match and a supply of writing 
material. 

“At the south end of the room is an elevated stage 
8 by 10 “feet, upon which is a piano. On the 
east side is a large open fire-place and chimney, the 
fire-place being about 3 by 8 feet and constructed of 
cobble stoties in the rough. Large double doors: provide 
exit fromthe sides and large airy windows look out 
upon the sea: 

“The reading table will be provided with several daily 
papers, alsog weekly illustrated and sporting periodicals. 

“The house and grounds wil] be open to members from 
8 A, M. to-ip:30 P. M. No games of chance will be per- 
mitted on ‘the premises.- Religious services will be held 
in the ¢lub.400m whenever application is made through 
the committee, when the church pennant will be displayed 
from the masthead. , 

“There isp dock 35 feet long and 6 feet wide for the 
accommodatien of yachts and small boats, with a depth of 
water of five feet at low. ebb. 

_ “When the-hour arrived for formally placing the house 
in. commisgien, those present gathered on the western 
veranda, and interesting remarks, flavored with humor, 


were madegby Vice-Commodore John Elton Wayland, of 
‘New Yorks:who, in behalf of corporation, formally 
turried to Cemmodore A. A. Hull;-the house and - 


om? forthe use of the club. -C jore-Hull, in a: 


- The racing ¢ 
‘shown by” the 


Sachem’s Head, and a generous number of prizes have 
been provided and promptly awarded. In the first club 
race on July 5, 1897, twelve yachts competed, and in the 
first annual regatta on September 6, 1807, there were 
seventeen entries, the yachts competing in five different 
classes. In the first races the yachts that competed were 
of a nondescript class, so much so that it took a mathe- 
matical expert to figure out the time allowances, but 
the tendency of late has been towards one-design 
racing, and so past season nine of the original 
Seawanhaka knockabouts owned by club members com- 
peted in the club races; another class being the Sachem's 
Head one-design knockabouts, having a 17-foot water- 
line and a sail area of 360 square, feet. This class was 
designed and built in 1902 by Wyckoff Brothers, of Clin- 
ton, Conn., and the class has been:quite successful. 

The captains have been very neighborly, and have not 
only competed every year in the races of the New Haven 
Y. C., Pequot Association, and Hartford Y. C., but they 
have occasionally gone further west and competed at 
Bridgeport and Port Washin In September, 1902, 
the club sent a team of five wanhaka knockabouts to 
Oyster Bay to contest for a $100 cup put up jointly hy 
the Sachem’s Head and the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. 
C.’s. The Sachem’s Head Club suffered rather a bad 
defeat, owing largely to —— in team work and 
lack of knowledge of action of tides and currents in these 
strange waters. It is to be regretfed that*a return race 
oa not — been —" - the waters off Sachem's 

as the experience 0: captains at Oyster 
was most valuable. -. : ; 
— of the Sachem’s Head ins is 
fact that to compete at $ ‘im the 
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regattas of the Hartford Y. C., they are obliged.to start 
very early in the morning, sail eighteen. miles, compete in 
the races, and then sail home again. Up-to.last Septem- 
ber the weather conditions have been each year so favor- 
able that the Sachem’s Head has been able to get down 
to Saybrook in time for the regatta and return before 
sunset, not only competing in the regatta, but racing both 
ways. Representatives of the fleet have also contested for 
prizes at Shelter Island, New London, and other ports. 
A gentleman who spends his summers at one of the 
hotels on Fisher’s Island happened to meet one of the 
members of the Sachem’s Head Y. C. last August, and 
made the following remark: “We have had some very 
pretty views of a racing fleet last week. A yacht club 
with boats all alike has passed Fisher’s Island four dif- 
ferent times racing hard as long as they were in sight.” 
The gentleman addressed said: “Well, the fleet you saw 
was andoubtedly that of the Sachem’s Head Y. C., which 
passed Fisher’s Island four times during the last annual 
cruise, always racing.” 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


squalls are infrequent, tae annual itinerary to include 
New London, Shelter Island, Stonington, Block Island, 
and West Harbor, Fisher’s- Island. 

The third annual cru‘se, conducted by Commodore 
John Elton Wayland on t1e flagship Pawnee, was started 
on Monday, July 21, 1902, and the mess dinners, which 
had proved so enjoyable a feature of the previous cruises, 
were repated at three of the hotels visited. 

The annual cruise is now a feature of the club life, 
and has come to stay. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 


From the very start the club members have recognized 
the necessity of having the co-operation of the ladies 10 
make the club a success, and their co-operation has con- 
tributed largely to the successful seasons. Every Sat- 
urday night the club house is thronged with ladies, and 
unlike the situation at most summer resorts, all who go 
take part in the dancing. For a year or two the dancers 
were satisfied with piano music, but to-day they would 





Sachem’s Head Y. C.—Start of First Division, Annual Regatta, Labor Day, 1900. © * 


CRUISING. 


Until 1900 there were not enough cruising yachts be- 
longing to-the club and available to insure a successful 
cruise, but as an experiment to find out what results 
could be obtained, Commodore E. C. Seward, on August 
I, 1900, issued general order No. 3, directing the fleet 
to assemble at the club anchorage on Saturday, August 
11, for a run to Saybrook and return. The start was 
made at 11 A. M., and by 2 o’clock twelve sloops flying 
the club burgee were at anchor at the Hartford Y. C. 
anchorage. Some twenty members of the club sat down 
to a mess dinner in the evening at the club house of the 
Hartford Y. C. The return sail was made Sunday morn- 
ing, the fleet leaving Saybrook at 7:03 A. M., and the 
last boat anchoring in Sachem’s Head at 11:51 A. M. 
This little experimental cruise was so successful from 
every point of view and so enjoyable to the captains, that 
it was believed by the Commodore that the club wouid 
be justified in arranging for a week’s cruise in subse- 
quent years. 

In 1901 a squadron was started from Sachem’s Head 
on August 5, and made a run to New London, where a 


music was furinshed by two or three pieces. 


not think they were getting their just dues unless the 
The two 
leading features of the social life are the anuual German 
and the annual regatta ball, on which occasions the music 
is furinshed by a full orchestra. The German is limited 
to twenty-four couples, and is as pretty an affair as can 
be seen at any shore resort. The regatta ball is held the 
evening of Labor Day, which is also the day of the an- 
nual regatta, and visiting yachtsmen often remark on 
the unusually large number of pretty girls who are 
present at this ball. From July 1 to September 1 enter- 
tainments of various kinds, such as whist or euchre 
parties, theatrical and musical entertainments, are heid 
weekly at the club house, for some of which a small 
admission charge is made. The object of these enter- 
tinments has been threefold: First, to raise money in 
behalf of either the club or else village improvements, 
such as boardwalks and street lighting; second, to bring 
out and develop local talent, and third, to bring the sum- 
mer colony together. 


On Sunday afternoons the house committee permits the 
club house to be used for religious services, and during 
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mess dinner was held at the Pequot House, thirty mem- 
bers of the club enjoying the sumptuous spread. The 
squadron sailed in two divisions, the first division being 
made up of the knockabouts and the second of the larger 
sloops and schooners. From New London the fleet pro- 
ceeded to Shelter Island, Stonington, and Block Island, 
and thence to Sachem’s Head. The run from Block 
Island to Sachem’s Head was a most exciting affair. On 
Saturday morning, after a dense fog lifted, the first divi- 
sion started for home while the second division decided 
to only attempt Fisher’s Island. A short distance from 
the island the fog again lowered, and charts and. com- 
passes were resorted to. Off Montauk Point the wind 
began to blow a gale, increasing to a hurricane off 
Gardiner’s Island. The Gloria and Thelga hove to, the 
former having lost her tender and broken her tiller. Only 
three of this division finished, viz., the Senta, Midge, and 
Thelga, in order mentioned, the first two making the 
Tun from Block Island to Sachem’s Head with one tack 
in seven hours and forty-five minutes, a record for boats 
of their class. The remainder of the fleet arrived Sun- 
day noon.. This second cruise was in every way. a suc- 
cess, and spoke well for the enterprise and energy of so 
- Young aclub.. The yachting spirit of the Sachem’s Head 

. C. is illustrated by the fact that sixteen yachts out of 
the fleet of such a small club took part in’ a. week’s cruise, 
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the continuarice of any religious service the church pen- 
nant is hoisted on the ensign staff. These services are 
in charge of a church committee, and at many of the 
services sermons have been preached by the club chaplain. 

The club ‘house is everything in Sachem’s Head, and 
if the statements of visiting yachtsmen are to be be- 
lieved, there is no other one on the Sound where the 
members and their guests find greater enjoyment. 

This article would not be complete without some refer- 
ence to the social life at Sachem’s Head outside of the 
ciub. The cottagers find amusement: in croquet, : tennis, 
‘fishing and sailing; and the links-of the Pine. Orchard 
Country Club near by offer an opportunity for golf-over 
a most picturesque course. Many of the club-miembers 
own islands of the Thimble group, or-else reside-on the 
numerous little capes of Great Harbor. Exchange -of 
visits is thefefore necessary by launch, and it is rather 
unique to attend a dinner party-at-one of the. island 
homes where all:the. guests~travel in: launches. - As- the 
guests depart for their homes after such a party itis: a 
pretty sight to see a half-dozen launches with their red 
and green lights leaving the- landing stage _for- other 
islands -and points along the shore some three: or four 
_-miles distant. oe 2 po ee 

Last August the: Commodore of the Hartford Y- °C. 
~paid the club a visit, -and- while.-on-a four of: inspection, 
standing on the Nantucket: balcony, which commands:a 
magnificent view of the Sound and-the-coast line from 
New Haven to Hammonassett Point, remarked to a club 
member: “No wonder that the Sachem’s Head Y. C. 
is a success; nature has done everything for you.” The 
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detetminaton of the incorporators of the club has done 
what little nature left undone, and the club is a success 
because its affairs have been handled in a just and liberal 
spirit, -while in racing the rules governing racing have 
been--strictly enforced. 

With its superb location on a small island, with its 





Sachem’s Head Y. C.—Interior View. 


broad verandas, from which all the racing can be seen, 
with the beauty of its surroundings, the club, if as well 
guided in the future as in the past, will continue to be 
known as one of the sportiest, most social, and most suc- 
cessful on Long Island Sound. 


Designing Competition. 





$225 itn Prizes. 


Two designing competitions have been given in 
ForEsT AND STREAM. The first was for a 25{t. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15ft. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. 

Third prize—$4o. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

lI. Boat must not draw over 6ft with centerboard up. 
oe The lowest freeboard to covering board must 

git. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard toe 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to Oft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required, 


I. Sheer plan, scale %in—1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale 34in.—1ft. 

III. Body plan, scale %in.—1ft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale 4in.—1ft. 

V. Two sail plans, scale 4in—rft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsaii and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should be on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
1, 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest anp STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, ot the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 25ft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. ~ 


een By Way of Postscript. 


- Opinion of a Michigan Civil Engineer: 


---Ag-I have said before, Forest anp Stream is a better paper 
than “I had supposed could be made along those lines, 


~ . Opinion of a Michigan Physician: 
~ Lhave been.a constant reader of Forest AND Stream since 1876, 
-and your Christmas ‘issue was the finest number that you have 
ever -Sublished: indeed the finest specimen of any jo’ devoted 
_fo fod and gun that I have-ever seen. It was superb in its way. 
A California opinion: 
That was a great Christmas number. Pray, accept my com 
gratulations; though belated, yet nene the less hearty, 
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Cruise of the Red and the Grecn. 


A Canoe Cruise in the Lake Temagami Region. 
BY ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 


The Story which won the Third Prize of $15 in “Forest 
aod Stream” Canoe Cruising Competition, 


THE region about Lake Temagami is probably the 
finest in the world for the canoeman. For some years 
we four had been trying to “take to the woods” to- 
gether in that country, and in the present year the im- 
possible came to pass: we were all able to go when 
the appointed time arrived. The time was July 1. -On 
the evening of that day we took the night express from 
New York, over the Rutland Railroad, and landed in 
Ottawa the next day in time for lunch. Shifting then 
to the Canadian Pacific we reached Mattawa in the 
evening of the same day. 

Mattawa is a town that once enjoyed a “boom.” 
The “boom” has departed and left the town in a half 
developed condition, with a large French Catholic 
Church, apparently far too splendid for the town, and 
a remarkably full collection of large boulders evidently 
removed from the roadways. A good deal of business 
is, nevertheless, transacted, for the town lies at the 
confluence of the Ottawa and Mattawa rivers, and is 
the point of departure (by means of a branch railway) 
for Lake Temiskaming and the newly opened farming 
country to the north of that lake. Indeed, the stam- 
pede into that very rich region may bring back its 
lost “boom” to Mattawa. 

Rising early and donning our outing clothes we 
found our supplies all ready for us in the store of L. 
H. Timmins, to whom we had sent our order by 
letter, and who can be recommended as a thoroughly 
reliabie and intelligent outfitter. Practically everything 
was packed in two wooden boxes of convenient shape 
for our canoes. With these boxes and the rest of our 
personal outfit, we boarded the train on the branch 
line for Temiskaming, which we reached at about noon. 
Temiskaming lies at the foot of the very long and nar- 
row lake of the same name. At this point the lake 
narrows and a short distance below begin the rapids 
of the noble Ottawa River. In fact, Lake Temiskaming 
is so narrow for forty or fifty miles above these rapids 
that it seems but a widening of the river. 

To Temiskaming we had sent on ahead our two 
canoes, and our first move was made on the freight 
house. If the canoes were not there, it meant vex- 
atious delay. We were soon set at ease, hewever, for 
we soon found them, the Red and the Green, and they 
had come through from Old Town without a scratch. 
Then followed a dash for the hotel, where we stored 
away a good dinner with the serious thoroughness born 
of the knowledge that it was to be our last civilized 
meal for nearly a month. is 

Early in the afternoon we took steamer up the lake 
for the mouth of the Montreal River, and while the 
steamer is plowing her steady way northward between 
the high cliffs of Lake Temiskaming, stopping now and 
again to drop a mail bag at some lonely landing, T 
shall have time to describe in detail the canoes and 
the outfit with which we made our trip. 

The two canoes, which were -hristened the Red and 
the Green, on account of their respective colors, were 
made by the Old Town Canoe Company. They were 
16ft. long, with an extreme beam of 32in.; depth, 
11%in. The construction was the well-known canvas 
over cedar, gunwales of spruce, posts, decks, thwarts, 
and seat frames of white ash. Weight, about 65 
pounds. Cost, $30 each. 

These canoes proved thoroughly satisfactory in every 
way. They are much faster than a birch canoe, and 
yet are much safer, for they have a very full bilge, 
which gives them great steadiness in the water. They 
never leak unless very roughly used, and are easily 
repaired in case the canvas skin, by any chance, is 
broken. We had but one leak to repair on the trip, 
and that a very slight one. They will stand a sur- 
prisingly heavy sea (we were often out when the white 
caps were rolling), and though heavier that a birch 
canoe, we found one a perfectly comfortable load for 
one man on a portage. Through some misunderstand- 
ing the canoes came without center thwarts, but we 
managed to carry them very well with our tump lines. 





The thwart and paddle method is, however, more con- - 


venient. 

Our supplies were as follows: 35%lbs. bacon, r1lbs. 
salt pork, 2olbs. shanty biscuit, 3olbs. flour, 1slbs. rice, 
3slbs. granulated sugar, 5lbs. maccaroni, slbs. corn meal, 
6ibs. coffee, 2lbs. tea, glbs evaporated peaches, 3lbs. 
baking powder, %Ib. pepper, slbs. salt, 1olbs. maple 
honey (in can), 12 cans evaporated cream, 5 cams con- 
densed milk,.6 small jars McLaren’s cheese, 10 small 
tins of chicken, 4 small tins of tongue, 4lbs. raisins and 
prunes, 2 pails lard, slbs. butter (in can), 6lbs. sweet 
chocolate, 6lbs. bitter chocolate, 2lbs< “Baker’$ cova, 
1 bottle. vinegar, 1 pail strawberry:.janio f- skage 
seli-raising flour, 3 glases orange marmalade, 4 bars 
soap, matches, both in boxes and bottles.» 


This list shows that we bad » good. variety,” 14 


FOREST AND STREAM: 





should be added that part of the supplies were pur- 
chased at the Hudson’s Bay Post, on Temagami Lake, 
viz: 20lbs. of sugar,.10lbs. of biscuit, 5 cans of con- 
densed milk, besides a few luxuries like eggs, fresh 
yeast bread, and a little milk. We were, therefore, 
somewhat lighter at the start than the list would in- 
dicate. 

It is never possible to estimate exactly what a party 
will eat in a given time unless its members have been 
on a similar trip before. We proved to be a trifle 
overstocked with bacon, lard, and rice, but a little 
short of condensed milk and cream. The rest of the 
supplies proved to be pretty closely estimated. The 
butter was, of course, not intended to last over a week, 
and the 6lbs of bitter chocolate was a mistake—it was 
ordered as sweet chocolate. The total weight of the 
supplies was about 2s5olbs., and we carried them in two 
pack baskets and the two wooden boxes furnished by 
Timmins. These boxes were of convenient size for 
the tump lines, and were thrown away when emptied. 

The cooking and miscellaneous outfit consisted of 
1 large water pail with cover, 4 small pails (4 quarts 
or less), 2 aluminum fry pans with adjustable handles, 
5 tin cups, 4 tin plates, 4 each of forks, and spoons 
(each man carried a sheath knife), 1 aluminum baker 
(collapsible), 8 or 10 wire pot hooks of varying lengths. 
All these articles, except the baker, nested in the large 
pail which was carried on one of the pack baskets. 
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1 wall tent (oft. by oft.) without fly, provided with 
ropes, 4 rnbber blankets, 4 woolen blankets, 1 inner 
mosquito-proof tent of fine tarlatane, this was fastened 
up to the outer tent by safety pins atid tape. 4 per- 
sonal kit bags of water-proofed duck, 2 large water- 
proofed kit bags with carrying straps, 2 axes, 2 braided 
cotton tow lines about 3oft. long, § paddles (one extra), 
4 rods and fishing outfits, 1 folding pocket kodak, 3% 
xh I map (Geological Survey of Rak. sheet No. 
I 


The large kit bags each held two small personal 
kit bags, two woolen and two rubber blankets. When 
thus packed, each would weigh 40 or solbs. The per- 
sonal kits varied so much that no one will serve as an 
exact type of all. But I will give my own in the hope 
that it may prove suggestive: 1 waistcoat’ (no coat), 
1 pair double seated, woolen knickerbockers, 2 pairs 
heavy woolen golf stockings, 1 heavy felt hat, 1 heavy 
flannel shirt, 2 pairs heavy woolen half hose, 1 pair 
heavy cordovan shoes, hob-nailed, 2 suits light cotton 
underwear, I suit heavy woolen underwear (for night 
wear), I heavy blue sweater (for night), 1 blue 
jersey, 1 pair old flannel trousers, 1 pair rubber 
soled tennis shoes. Small articles, handkerchiefs, 
toothbrush. and: powder, comb, soap, nailbrush, 
sheath knife, water-proof match safe, pipe, tobacco, 
book, note book, pencils, etc. 

I could have dispensed. with some of these articles, 
and should do'so in a trip, but in a canoe one 
need not be quite so about weight. I carried 
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a small cotton bag which, when stuffed with extra 
clothing, made an excellent pillow. Going without a 
coat was an experiment which I had no cause to regret. 
A jersey is quite as good and much lighter. 

We took no guide. Two of our party had been in the 
country before, but it should be added that even on 
the first trip they had no guide, and nothing but a 
railroad folder for a map. Nor did we follow their 
route all the way. We went with a desire to get the 
physical benefit and enjoyment that came from doing 
all the work, and there is a joy about going into a 
new country on one’s own resources—something ap- 
proximating the pleasure that an explorer feels. It 
would be difficult for one who knows the woods to get 
lost in that country, especially since he will invariably 
meet fire rangers every day or two. But I advise no 
one to go without a guide unless he knows exactly 
how hard the work is, and is prepared for the results. 

And now I must return to my narrative. About 
forty miles above Temiskaming on the western shore 
the two rivers, Montreal and Metabetchouan, enter 
the lake. These are the two gates to the wilderness, 
theMontreal to the northwest and the Metabetchouan 
to the southwest, and through the latter we had de- 
cided to-enter. The steamer slowed down and stopped. 
Our duffle was lowered into the large dory, used for 
landing purposes, whither two of us followed, the other 
two being needed to take the red canoe ashore, Al- 
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most before the steamer came to a stop the green 
canoe was leaping through the water, propelled by the 
skilful strokes of an Indian who was landing at the 
same point, and who wished to do us a service and at 
the same time try the new canoe. Once on the beach 
it was but the work of a few minutes to load the 
canoes. We were soon paddling along the shore of the 
lake to the inlet at the double river mouth. Leaving 
behind the few houses which constitute the meager 
settlement, we passed the waters of the Montreal, tumb- 
ling down a long rapid on our right and entered the 
swift current of the Metabetchouan. A brisk paddle of 
two or three miles took us to the foot of the famous 
Clay Hill Portage leading to Bass Ponds. .The sun 
was near its setting, we had to rearrange our duffle, 
and so we camped on the left bank of the river op- 
posite the portage. 

Attempting nothing elaborate in the way of a supper, 
we bent our combined energies upon the erection of 
the tent, which was soon up, and luckily so, for one 
or two of the showers which are always prowling about 
that country visited us almost immediately. The lower 
course of the Metabetchouan is notorious for its in- 
sect pests, and our inner gauze tent received at once 
a thorough test. To our great satisfaction we found 
that the ubiquitous mosquito was absolutely excluded. 
In the morning hundreds were vainly butting their 
bill-nosed heads against the outside of the net, while 
parse Sgt 1 sound, indeed, to us 
wko so often been forced to bury ourselves in 
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blatikets to avoid its sure accompaniment. Now we 
could breathe freely, and sleep undisturbed. A few 
midges succeeded in beating their way into our boudoir, 
but by covering the opening of the outér tetit with a 
double piece of tarlatane, we excluded these little de- 
mons also. Thereafter, we were immune from the at- 
tacks of these scourges of the woods. What a boon 
this was all campers will understand. . 

We were now fairly started and, to bring order into 
the following account, I will add in their proper places 
brief logs of the route and the distances traversed 
whenever we were moving. Thus, the various stages 
of our trip can be easily followed on the map by any- 
body who may be interested. The distances are ap- 
proximated, but I have tried to over estimate rather 
than the reverse. 

July 5. Over Clay Hill Portage to First Bass Pond. 
Through First, Second, and Third Bass Ponds. Camp 
at the head of the Third Pond, on right bank of inlet; 
distance, about five miles, of which thé portage is 
nearly a mile. 

We were up early, and were soon’ making our pre- 
parations for the first portage, while the clear-voiced 
whitethroats uttered their matin calls all along the 
river. Clay Hill is reckoned one of the hardest port- 
ages in that country. Starting on the right bank of 
the Metabetchouan, it crosses an elbow of the river, 
which is too rocky for canoe work, and runs up over a 
steep hill, the river exposure of which is very soft and 
sticky. The woodsmen all speak of it with respect: 
and it is a stiff argument for one whose muscles are 
flabby from the flesh pots of civilization. But we were 
in for it and at it we went. We had in all more than 
eight full loads besides the paddles, axes, and small 
stuff. It was necessary, therefore, to make more than 
a double trip. Carrying a canoe was new work for 
two of the party, and they were surprised to find it not 
nearly so hard as they had anticipated. A 65lb. canoe 
is a heavy load for a man weighing r14olbs., but the 
weight rests entirely on the shoulders, the lungs have 
free play, so that it is probably easier to carry a 
canoe than it is to carry the same amount of weight 
in the form of a pack. 

It was on this first portage that we had to invent 
some method of carrying our canoes which, as has 
been said, had no center thwarts. We discussed the 
feasibility of putting in the necessary thwarts, but as we 
did not have the requisite tools, we covld not have done 
a neat piece of work. Finally somebody suggested the 
tump lines. These we founda long cnougi w go twice 
about the canoe amidships, and we tied them so that 
the broad part of the strap rested,on the shoulders. 
A little experiment taught each man just where to 
place the strap to suit his idiosyncracies on a carry, 
and we found the scheme so satisfactory that we used 
it throughout our trip. 

The tump line, in its proper use, i. e., when attached 
to boxes and packs, was a new method of carrying to 
all of us, and I cannot say that I look back with glee 
upon those heavy boxes riding on the small of my 
back, and supported by the broad strap accross my 
forehead. Only one of the party professed any love 
for this style of packing; but it sufficed, and we yielded 
to the inevitable. 

On the whole, the terrors of Clay Hill proved not 
so bad as they had been painted. We even had time 
to note the presence of many veeries, olive-backed 
thrushes, and whitethroats, in the woods by the trail. 
By noon we had transported all our stuff, and we 
lunched at the foot of the First Bass Pond before pro- 
ceeding on our way. Hardby an Indian family was en- 
camped, man, wife, and two small children, but a brief 
“Quai” was the only conversation that passed between us. 
After lunch we had a most delightful paddle of three 
or four miles to the head of the Third Pond. These 
lakelets are expansions of the Metabetchouan, and are 
very picturesque. The Second Pond in particular has 
some fine, high cliffs along its eastern shore. They 
are narrow, nowhere much over half a mile in width, 
and are separated by short runs of swift water up 
which it is not difficult to paddle. The water, as every- 
where in the Metabetchouan region, is of clear amber 


As’ we paddled lazily along, a trolling line was un- 
wound and the spoon was soon fast to a 2-pound bass. 
Shortly after another was taken. But there were other 
sights even more welcome than that of the bass. As we 
passed the point of an island, a family of sheldrakes 
went skirling away before us, the little ones not able 
to fly, but able to make prodigious speed for all that. 
ot before the end of our voyage, a deer was sighted 
eeding in a marshy inlet. Without a sound we crept 
upon her, and the camera was snapped at a distance 
of thirty or forty feet. 

It was our custom when moving, to stop and make 
camp at about four o’clock. Sometimes we halted 
earlier, if a favorable place presented itself; sometimes 
we would push on in search of something better, but 
usually we were busy making camp by four o'clock. 
This gave us plenty of time to fish and enjoy the 
country aeoeah which we were passing; for in July 
the daylight lasts in that country until nine o’clock. 
Four men make camp in very quick time, if the site is 
a suitable one. Our tent required nine poles for its 
proper erection; two uprights, a ridge pole, four corner 
posts, and two side poles to which the stretching ropes 
were tied. While one or two men were busy cutting 
these, the others laid out the tent, arranged the packs, 
and got out the cooking outfit. When the poles were 
cut, the tent was raised, the corner posts driven at the 
right points, the side poles lashed to them, and the 
stretching ropes made fast. This completed the rais- 
ing of the tent, except in exposed situations where 
winds were to be feared. In such places we usually 
guyed the tent fore and aft to some friendly tree or 
stone. 

I have spoken glibly about “driving” corner posts. 
But in reality that country is composed of a s| of 

so solid that rarely can the poor camper find a 
crevice into which he may insert a tent peg. Only 


_Ofice were we able to drive all four of the corner posts. 


Un thet.cecesion we were nearly prostrated with sur- 
prise. erally, one or two, sometimes all posts, had 


jo be propped up with rocks or guyed to trees, 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
But to return to making camp. As soon as the 
tent was up, two or more would set to work picking 
boughs; for a good bed is a necessity to those who-are 
making a hard trip. The others, meanwhile, busied 
themselves with the cooking arrangements. Two 
forked uprights, with a cross piece on which to have 
pot hooks, were erected and a supply of wood was 
collected. Fortunately, good wood is nearly every- 
where very abundant in that country, and we seldom 
had to go far for it. This completed our arrangements 
for the night, and the whole operation rarely con- 
sumed more than two hours. Then, while one or two 
remained to cook supper, the others could explore the 
neighborhood and catch the necessary fish. 

July 6. The camp on Third Bass Pond was so pleas- 
ant and the initial portage had been so hard that we 
decided to lie over a day, for ours was a leisurely trip. 
We found the fishing good, and caught plenty of pike 
and wall-eyed pike or doré, together with one yellow 
perch, the only one taken during the trip. Bass were 
not so plentiful, although one nice one was taken on 
the fly at the foot of the swift water just above our 
camp. A fire ranger called on us, and we saw five 
Indians going in to Temagami, in a big birch canoe 
which carries the weekly. mail. Verily, we seemed to 
be on a well beaten highway. The fire ranger, how- 
ever, is omnipresent in that region, and you may ex- 
pect to meet him anywhere. ‘The country is divided 
into districts through each of which one of these 
rangers is expected to paddle each day, watching for 
fires and warning all camping parties to be careful. It 
is an admirable system, and there have been no serious 
fires since its adoption. 

July 7. From head of Third Bass Pond to Fourth 
Pond, to southeast arm of Fourth Pond, and up the 
creek. Portage on right bank (half mile), to Cooper 
or McDonald Lake. Across west end of McDonald 
Lake to McDonald Creek; up creek (one short portage 
and a good deal of wading) to Glasford Lake. Camp 
on west shore of Glasford Lake. Total distance, about 
six miles. 

The night passed with no more exciting experience 
than the visit of some playful being to our camp. 
Someone addressed him in a rude way with the com- 
mand, Skip!—and he skipped. This incident we dis- 
cussed at breakfast, and also our itinerary for the day. 
From Third Pond we had the choice of two routes to 
Rabbit Lake. The nearer and more usual way leads 
straight up the Metabetchouan, but as there are five 
portages, one of which, the Side Rock, is a mile in 
length, and as the other route is hardly ever used, ex- 
cept by an occasional ranger, we decided to take it 
as described above. 

We got off before nine o’clock. The stage of water 
was such that we did not have to portage into Fourth 
Pond, although < portage is marked on the map, but 
were able to tow the canoes up the swift water, one 
man going ahead with the tow line and the other fend- 
ing the canoe off the rocky shore with a forked pole. 
The swift water covers but a short distance, and we 
were soon afloat once more on Fourth Bass Pond. 
Paddling into the southeast arm, we entered the creek, 
and not far up or. the right bank we found the portage. 
The trail, which passes an old lumber camp, about half 
way up and ends at an old dam in the lake, presented 
no great difficulties and we had packed our outfit 
over before noon 

Once launched in McDonald Lake, we met a strong 
south wind and had a stiff paddle but luckily a short 
one, until we reached the mouth of McDonald Creek. 
Indeed, this was especially fortunate, for we left a 
coat behind at the dam, and one canoe had to return 
for it. But just before we discovered this loss, we 
made another discovery—a huge bull moose feeding 
in the dead water at the mouth of McDonald Creek. 
We first saw his antlers swaying above the tall marsh 
grass. Then, with camera cocked, we stole noise- 
lessly upon him, nearer and yet nearer, until we were 
within twenty or thirty feet of him. Then at last he 
lifted his dripping muzzle from the marsh and regarded 
us with so much interest that we might have secured 
a second picture of him—but we were at the end of the 
film. 

McDonald Creek is. not, in general, an atiractive 
stream; it is dirty brown in color, full of rocks, narrow, 
and has none too much water. Not far above the 
mouth we made a short carry on the left bank, and we 
hau to do a great deal of towing and wading. The 
old colonization road, long since abandoned, runs not 
far from the creek, and just before entering Glasford 
Lake we passed under one of its old bridges, now but 
a heap of rotten logs. On the west shore of Glasford 
Lake, which is somewhat over a mile long and very 
narrow, we found an excellent camping place on a 
little rocky point. Mosquitoes were numerous, as they 
were all through the lower Metabetchouan region; but 
the bass were numerous, too, and with the latter we 
spent a pleasant evening. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. H. Lansing Quick, of Yonkers, N. Y., is desirous 
of securing a copy of the year book of the A. C. A. for 
1890. Anyone having a duplicate copy or one they would 
be willing to dispose of is requested to communicate with 


Mr. Quick, ; 


Bile Bange and Gallery. 
= 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 27-March 5.--New York.—At Zettler’s, championship rifle 
gallery tournament. c i 

June 12-20.—Naticnal Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


United States Revolver Association. 


Tue annual meeting of the United States Revolver Association 
was held in New York, Jan. 18. In the absence of the president 
and vice-president the meeting was called to order-by the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Dr. Sayre was elected as temporary chairman, 
The following members were present; R. H. Sayre, Cheistophes 

















Hartley, J. F. Silliman, W. W. Scheffler, T, E. Schulz, C. H. 
Chapman, B. F, Wilder, R. 5. Seudder, W. J. Coons, C, V. Berg 
and A. L. Himmelwright. 

The chairman of the committee on incorporation stated that all 
legal conditions and requirements had been complied with, and 
the certificate of incorporation had been duly issued and was 
ready to be recorded. The constitution as printed in the 1903 
edition of the booklet of the Association was adopted. The report 
of the treasurer was read and approved. 

The ballots received by mail for the election of officers were 
tabulated by the secretary and reported as follows: 

For president, A. L. Himmelwright, 31; vice-president, P. A. 
Becker 36; secretary-treasurer, J. b. Crabtree, 30; executive com- 
mittee, B. F. Wilder, 30; E. L. Hophan, lo; E. H. Kessler 8. 
‘Lhe members present then cast their bailots, which, with five writ- 
ten proxies of absent members, gave the foilowing as rece:ving the 
majority of the votes cast: President, A. L. Himmelwright, New 
York, 47. Vice-President, P’ A. Becker, San Francisco, 32. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, J. B. Crabtree, Springfield, 46. Executive Com- 
mittec, B. F. Wilder, New York, $1. bk. P. Kessler, St. Louis, 33. 
ihe chairman thereupon declared the said five candidates eiected 
to constitute the executive committee for 1904. , 

Mr. Himmelwright then took the qhair and Mr. Sayre acted as 
secretary of the meeting. On motion ot Mr. Scudder the chair 
appointed Messrs. Wilder, Crabtree, and Sayre to serve on a com- 
mittee to revise the constitution and adapt-it to the new condi- 
tions resulting from the incorporation of the Association, 

‘Lhe questions submitted on blank forms by members of the 
Association were then considered. ‘Lhe practicability of increasing 
the number of vice-presidents and having them serve as members 
of the executive committee was discussed at some length, but with- 
out reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Scudaer moved that 
the number of vice-presidents and local officers of other desig- 
nated names be reported to the committee on revision of the con- 
stitution, and that such committee shall be advised that the pre- 
ponderance of expression by mail seemed to: be in favor of hav- 
ing such representation of the Association. ‘This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Silliman and carried. 

Mr. Chapman moved that question No. 2, in regard to changing 
the three distances of the mulitary championship maich to one 
distance, namely, 50yds., and question No. 3, in regard to te 
time of holding the annual championship matches, be reterred 10 
the executive committee, with replies ot those members who had 
mailed answers to these questions. Motion was seconded by Mr. 
Wilder and carried. 

Mr. Wilder moved that a committee be appointed to draft reso- 
lutions on the death of Mr. A, C. Gould. Motion was seconded 
by Mr. Silliman and carried. The chair appointed Messrs. Wider 
and Silliman to serve on the committee. 

it was voted on motion of Mr. Wilder that the secretary-treas- 
urer be instructed to send a communication to the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association, thanking them for tendering the use of their 
range to the United States Revolver Association for the Franco- 
American revolver match, and that the new conditions of the meet- 
ing and the scores be entered into the minute book of the Asso- 
ciation, 





Zettler Rifle Club, 

New Yorxk.—Thirteen members were present and took part in 
the weekly gallery contest, Jan. 19. L. C. Buss was high man tor 
the best hundred shots; also for the best 50 shots.. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance, 75ft., 100 shots: Lowis C. 
Buss 2448, Geo. Schlicht 2415, c. G. Zettler, Sr., 2379, Aug. 
Begerort 2357. ‘ 

Fiity shots: C. G. Zettler, Jr., 1213, Aug. Kronsberg 1210, E. 
Van Zandt 1207, B. Zettler 1194, Hy. Fenwirth 1188, H. C. Zettler 
1186, W. A. Hicks 1199, Geo. J. Bernius 1139. 

‘the Zettler Rifle Club’s annual gallery tournament and cham- 
pionship match, which will be held on the Zettler ranges on 
Feb. 27 to March 4, will be one of the most successful of any of 
these annual affairs that have taken place in the past. The prize 
list in the 100-shot individual championship match has always 
been augmented by donations from manufacturers and friends of 
the club. This year the donations are coming in in greater num- 
bers than in previous years. Up to the present moment they are: 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Fails, Mass., one schuetzen 
rifle, .32-40, No..52; Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., goid 
trophy; the W. H. Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn., 
a No. 2 Crest hammerless, single shotgun; Colt’s Fire Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn., repeating rifie; Empire Rifle Club, New York 
City, silver cup; Rufus Hurbert, No. 161 West Twenty-third street, 
New York, meerchaum pipe; Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., 
steel fishing rod; Syracuse Mfg. Co., Middlefield, Conn., set Lyman 
rifle sights; Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., Ideal loading 
machine; D. W. King, Jr., Denver, Colo., four patent triple bead 
sights; E. Van Schaick, 157 West Twenty-third street, New York, 
bronze ink stand; American Field, Chicago, Lil., one year’s sub- 


scription. atl 
Lady Zittler Rifle Ciub, 


Fourteen members of the Lady Zettler Rifle Club, accom- 
panied by their gentlemen friends, met at the ciub’s headquarters, 
No. 159 West Twenty-third street, on Saturday night, Jan. 23. It 
was the regular monthly prize shoot. A number of visitors, 
friends of the ladies, and members of the Zettler Rifle Club, called 
at the gallery during the evening. Harry M. Pope, of Springfield, 
Mass., was among them. At the February meeting the club will 
give a reception to their gentlemen friends and members of the 
Zettler Rifle Club. After the close of the shooting programme 
the evening will be devoted to music, dancing and refreshments. 

The scores made on Saturday night are as follows: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, two scores to count, muzzle rest: 
Miss Kate Zimmermann 239, 246; Miss Millie Zimmermann 242, 
242; Mrs. Harry Scheu 243, 240; Mrs. G. J. Bernius 239, 241; Miss 
F. Muller 241, 237; Miss W. Hart 234, 236; Mrs. H. Fenwirth 236, 
234; Miss A, Koch 236, 233; Mrs. J. Watson 230, 234; Miss M. 
Laut 230, 232; Miss T. Eusner 229, 233; Mrs. L. Turbert 221, 235; 
Mrs, B. Zettler 212, 231; Mrs. J. Laut 176, 205. 


New York Central Ccrps. 

New Yorx.—Twenty-nine members of the Central Corps attended 
the practice shoot in the Zettler gallery, Jan. 20. The high score 
on the ring target was made by R. Gute. On the bullseye target 
B. Eusner was first 

Ten-shot scores, 26 ring target, distance 76ft.: R. Gute 247, 240; 
F. Kost 237, 241; D. Scharninghaus 238, 233; H. D. Muller 230, 
239; Geo. Viemeister 232, 232; .F. Brodt 231, 228; J. N. F. Siebs 
227, 231; J. N. von der Lieth 223, 228; F. Jaegers 218, 233, Wm. 
J. Daniel 230, 220; Fred Schrveder 229, 217; Wm. Wessel 220, 226; 
Fred Baumann 227, 218; J. Ye'd :iner 210, 234; B. Eusner 224, 216; 
Aug. Rohde 220, 216; F. Ritterhott 216, 219; J. von der Lieth 212, 
223; F. Schiller 223, 210; H. Schrader 215, 211, C. Tietjen 214, 206; 
F. Roffmann; 210, 208; J. .Spickmann 172, 2203; C, Gerken 201, 206; 
H. A. Ficke 177, 194; H. J ckhoff 191, 171; J, Winters. 157, 14, F, 
Engelking 713, 208, G, Dettlofi 198, 136, hes: See apaiedaabanbenia 
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Cincinnati Rife Association. 

Crncrnnati, O., Jan. 17.—The following scores were made in 
reguler competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Associa- 
tion at Four-Mile House, Reading Road. Conditions, 200yds., 
off-hand, at the German ring target. Hasenzahl was champion 
for the day with the good score of 225: 
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ttalicn Shooting foziety. 

New York.—The Italian Society held the second shoot of the 
Twenty-five members, of whom several were 
new, were present. As yet the new members have had little or 
ne experience in gallery shooting. N. Gallina led with a total 
of 241, E. Minervini second with 239, P. Selvaggi third with 237. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 7it.: N. Gallina 241, 
E. -Minervini 239, P. Selvaggi 237, L. Reali 232, Branchi 232, S. 
Gallina 227, D. Felice 223, Coppellina 224, B. Vigilino 222, De 
Salvo 211, Fontenella 198, C. Orsenego 201, S. Fontanella 196, A. 
Orsenego 19%, N. Ciancinimino 188, E. Zucca 187, A. Konchi 181, 
Corbyone 180, Saldarini 179, Lampugnani 174, Mastropaolo 168, 
Piantanidas 16, Mercalli 119, Malnarti 104, G. Raimondi 104. 


season on Jan. 1. 





New York City Corps. 


New Yorx.—This corps held its bi-monthly shoot in the Zettler 
gallery, Jan. 21. There was some sharp competition for high 
scores. Aug. Kronsbefg finished in first place. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance, 75ft.: Aug. Kronsberg 
244, 238; Otto Schwanermann 236, 243; Capt. R. Busse 236, 242; 
R. Bendler 229, 236, J. Facklamm 233, 230; R. Schwanermann 
227, 231; C. Wagner 227, 228; B. Eusner 223, 227; F. Kiele 223, 203; 
-C. Coplan 210, 208; H. Vogel 202, 219; G. Schrotter 196, 213; W. 
Hiel 243, 193; J. Keller 215, 206; E. Sonner 194, 202; A. Wiltz 189, 
202. 





National Bund. 


Tue executive board of officers of the National Bund held a 
meeting at headquarters, No. 12 St. Mark’s Place on Jan. 21. 
There -was a large accumulation of matter before the board to be 
disposed of, principal among which was the examination of the 
tender for furnishing to the bund for the coming festival the 
gold an@silver medals, king medal, the festival cups (silver), and 
the miscellaneous matter of printing, etc. 

There was a great array of drawings, designs and samples from 
which the board are to decide upon and select as the most ac- 
ceptable. 





Miller Rifle and Revolver Club. 


Ten members of this club were present at the weekly shoot 
on-Jan. 20.. Five of the ten had scores of 240 or better. First, 
C. Bischoff, with 245, R. Evans and D. Dingman were tied 
for second place with 242. The scores are appended: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance, 7bft.: C. Bischoff 246, 
R. W. Evans 242, D. Dingman 242, H. Bahn 240, F. Unbehauen 
241, O. Smith 239, P. O’Hare 237, E. Doyle 236, C. Bayha 233, C. 
Miller 226. 








Grapshoating. 
~ ag 
Fixtures. 


an. 39.—Bound Brook; N. J., merchandise shoot 
an. 30.—Newark, N. J.—Shoot for L, C. Smith gun on the 
grounds of the South Side Gun Club. 

Feb. 2-5.—Omaha, Neb., midwinter tournament. 

Feb. 6.—Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association all-day shoot; 
merchandise prizes. J. RK. Taylor, Gen’l. Mgr. 

Feb. 12-13.—Paterson, N. J.—Jackson Park Gun Club tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. Holke 

Feb. 20-22.—Chicago Trapshooters’ Association tournament at 
Watson’s Park. 

Feb. 21.—Jersey City, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. A. L. Hughes, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club amateur 
tournament.- Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., tournament. . 

Feb. 22.—Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Valentine 
Wallburg, Capt. 

Feb. 22.—Lexington, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club. 

Feb. 23-26.—West Baden, Ind.—Colonial “Handicap. Targets 
and pigeons. Open. $500 guaranteed. John L. Winston, Mer. 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ y 
tournament. . L. Kites, Sec’y. wa 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma City, O.-T:—Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s fifth annual tournament. J. €. Clark, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, la—Soo Gun Cfub’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money.. W. F. Dustcan, Sec’y. —* 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars added 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 

uare, Pittsburg, Pa. ’ ’ 

une 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
Naticnal Gun Club. John M. Lilly, Pres., Indianapolis. 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Os- 
wald Leicht, Sec’y. OE 

Aug. 10-12—Bran*ford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 
ing and Game Protective Association's fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In the return match at 100 live birds at Browns: Mills, N. J., 
Jan. 20, between R. Lamb and Fred Muller, Lamb was defeated. 


a 
On Jan. 16 the Slackwood, N. }., Gun Club held a successful 
shoot. Seven events were shot. Messrs. Taylor, Page, Herbert, 
Farlee, Cole and Vialkovitch were the chief winners. 
2 
The Jefferson County Gun Club, Louisville,’Ky., announces a 
tournament for amateurs, to be held on Feb. 22. Mamufacturers’ 
agents cannot compete for purses. Mr. Emil Pragoff is the 
eecretary. : 
e ; 


The balance sheet of the New York Athletic Club, Dec. 31, 
1908, shows the assets of the club to be $1,567,572.11, with total 
liabilities of $636,571.11. The real estate at Travers Island, where 
the shoots of the club are held, is listed at a valution of $125,000; 





Mr. H. M. Stewart, of the Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club, 
successfully defended his title to the Monroe county championship 
on Jan. 20. Mr. G. B. D.-Bonbright tied with Mr. Stewart on 
92 out of 100. In the shoot-off Mr. Stewart made the extraordinary 
score of 99 to 91. ; 

ce 

Under date of Jan. 23, Sporting Life has the following: “Fred 
Coleman and his backer called at the Sporting Life office on Mon- 
day last and accepted, on behalf of Coleman, the defi of Fen 
Cooper, and posted with Sporting Life $100 to bind the match. 
Coleman names the Keystone Shooting League grounds, in this 
city, and suggests Friday, Feb. 12, as the day, or any other date 
before that time, the stake to be $500 to $1000 a side, loser to pay 
for birds, winner to take entire gate receipts; the match to be shot 
at 100 live birds, 30yds. rise, under Interstate Association rules; 
the final stakeholder and referee to be decided upon mutually as 
soon-as forfeit is covered. It is now up to backers of Cooper to 
cover forfeit, which is now in Sporting Life’s hands, and the match 
will be shot on the grounds and date above mentioned.” 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Jaa. 23.—The following scores were made by 
members of the North River Gun Club, and the Wanderers: 











7 

16 

14 
P 9 10 
Vosselman Oy Oa ree. on ae 
“Piercy .... Bl0WRBH2Bb LB 
*Schoverling Ss 2. FS eae 
wo Sone BRIMR 8 
ells bs es a ee 
williar . ae. 
illiams ee ae 
orrison li 13 10 17 13 10 
Arnold .. 7 2 ae we on 
H._ Keller 10 796 9 10 
* Marshall 12 10 17 12 12 
Dr Richter . 13 10 19 2 lL 
Caunitz os be op OM ee 
NUE Smcnbeubueksnetcecesdesnsdusicects -o..00 es os SBvas ae 8 


Event No. 6 was Wanderers’ gun shoot. 
*Denotes Wanderers 
Jas. R. Merritr, Sec’y. 


Trap at Reaville. 
Jan. 16.—In a live-bird match at Reaville to-day the scores were 
as follows: 
Ten birds, prize $15: 


a 222222222210 Van Marter........ 1211111*22— 9 

SROMMEEE i ovoccsececs 1222-10222— 8 Lott ........cccscoee *112221122— 9 
Seven birds, prize $10: 

Reed ..cccsvccccccsccces 2202222—6 Van Marter ............ 211*120—5 

Hlensher. ccccocccoccsses SRPREIO BS TUE cccccccccccesccvecs 01121116 


Reed and Lott divided. 
Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J.—In the shoot of the Trenton Shooting Associa- 
tion, held last week, Messrs. Taylor, Jules and Farlee did the best 
work. Two two-man team races were shot, besides several prac- 
tice events, as follows: 

Team race, 10 targets: Farlee 6, Gould 5; total 11. Taylor 7, 
Wesley 5; total 12. Jules 8, Carson 6, total 14. 

Team race, 10 targets: Farlee 8, Gould 4; total 12. Taylor 8, 
Wesley 3; total 11. Jules 8, Carson 4; total 12. 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J.—The Montclair Golf Club, one of the strongest 
clubs of the kind in the country, has leased grounds across the 
read near the club house, and formed a gun club, put in three 
traps, carefully screened, and good platform and gun racks for 
twenty-five guns. As yet they are only protected from the ele- 
ments by a tent. However, the enthusiasm is very keen, and a 
suitable shelter will soon be provided. 

A committee has been appointed consisting of Mr. Walter Brown 


and Mr, E. H. Fitch, to arrange for a series of handicap crp 


shoots. These sessions will be begun at a very early date. 
On.Saturday, notwithstanding the bad weather, there were pres- 
ent E.H. Fitch, Geo. Batten, A. R. Allen, H. A. Eaton, W. T. 
Cross, Walter Brown and R. F. Abercrombie. Mr. T. E. Batten, 
of Forest anp STREAM, was a guest of the club. 
Scores of Jan. 23: 


Targets: ' 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 
Winslow 6-3 §..9 3 8.4 
Babcock 91828... 
Wheeler 10 14-7 10 7 
Cockefair Se 8 8 $4 9 
ENE, Cad cccceccsbuccccocctvdsbouihs copenden = 4949 7 





Weather, rain, dark and cloudy. 


Trap at Guttenberg. 

Guttenberg, N. J., Jan. 22.—To-day was the day set to shoot 
off the ties for the Knockabout gun, a $20 gold piece and a $5 
gold piece donated by J. P. Sauer & Son, gun-makers, of Suhl, 
Germany. The readers of Forest anp Stream will no doubt 
remember this shoot, as the scores of Jan. 13 and 14 were pub- 
lished in the last number. Out of the original number of sixty- 
eight shooters, fifteen were left after the second day’s shooting; 
but only thirteen appeared for the shoot-off. 

The weather was very disagreeable, as it had been raining all 
night before, and to make conditions worse a heavy fog came up. 

The birds were an excellent lot of flyers. 

Messrs. Whitley, Martin and Gerbolini had still one of their 
allowance to their credit, and Mr. Kissner was the only one with 
a 2-bird allowance. All others had missed theirs and were scratch: 







Martin, 27 
Gerbolini, 
Bunn, . 
Feltman, 25 ... 
Vosselman, 
Whitley, 26 . - 222121120221 221929122999990 
Ferrell, 25.. -222122911111112212121 22212991 999 
Danser, 27 .........-+ naneiiseieancichanle -21121121.292922991111112111229110 
Mr. Wm. Ferrell, from Clarksburg, N. J., won the Knockabout; 
Mr. W. C. Danser, of Millhurst, won the $20 gold piece; Mr. J. 


Whitley, of Jersey City, won the $5 gold piece. 


The Interstate Association. : 


PirrssurGc, Pa., Jan. 23.—Kindly announce to the readers of 
Forsst anp Stream that the Interstate Association will give a 
tournament at Winona, Minn., July 4, 5, and 6, under the. 
auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. 

Exasze E. Sawer, Sec’y-Mgr. 








ON. LONG ISLAND. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 

Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Jan. 21.—The following scores were madé 
to-day by members of the Sheepshead Bay Gun Club in its club 
handicap shoot for gold medal. Gewart won on shoot-off: 

o ip. Tot’l. 


D Heffner.....10 10. C Cooper........14 2 
E Garrison. ..12 6 i R Gewart..... aan: 38 
G E Greiff.......20 2 2 4H Williamson....15 8 2 
E Voorhies .....23 6 2% ¢*R Snyder........21 ‘eo 21 
D Cullum........14 9 2 #£=Dr_ Gouboud..... - 2-. & 
i eRe casve'ce et ee. Se? ED Ns acess 8 2 

Cullum....... 14 Se. RP ER ccesceendt | ve 
I McKane....... 17 6 2 

*Guests. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: - 
Voorhies ....... +14 3 ee ae 8 2@ 


ae 
~ 


Pillion, ....500...13 5 


Shoot for a handsome leather gun case. Won by T. Cullun on 
shoot-off : 


oT Brk, Hace. Tot’l. Brk. Hdep. Tot’. 

Williamson ......13 ai ie 14 #10 2B 
Cullun.......512 9 21 Gewart .......... i b 2 

Greiff .....00000-015 .2 17 ‘Dr Goubound..... 9 2 2 
MCEGG® sevescseell «3S $B Sayder ....... x 2 & 
= Cullun.........20 s 25 ERS E. 14 10 24 
Voorhies ........ 12 5 7 

Shoot-off 
ZS ‘Galles 4.0006 18 4 22 GE .cvctwnsnes ll 8 19 
COREE. <p cnincsin 13 6 +18 


Handicap shoot at 25 targets: 
Brk. Hdep. vet 






McKane Williamson ...... 9 8 
Greiff .. --18 Se Pai nncsccct 13 8 
Snyder --16 2 18 Dr Gouboud ..... 12 6 18 
Voorhies . 13 > 2. ? SP scccescesen 133 10 2 
D Cullun. --ll S (me. ~ SEED “wochascace 165 7 @ 
PURIR oc sceoveee 13 #10 2B 





Chicago Trap Shooters Association. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: The trapshooters 
of Chicago have been for some time looking for a suitable loca- 
tion ,where convenient grounds might be secured. Mr. John Wat- 
son, being compelled to close up his shooting part at Burnside 
because of the crusade against pigeon shooting in Chicago, the 
shooters at once set out to secure the park as a home for the 
scattered target gun clubs of Chicago and vicinity. 

The buildings in the park were purchased from Mr. Watson 
by the newly formed Chicago Trapshooters’ Association, which was 
launched at a meeting held last Friday evening. This Association 
is at present composed of twenty-five members, representing nearly 
every gun club of Chicago and its suburbs. At the meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, F. W. Mrick; Vice- 
President, C. C. Hess; Secretary and Treasurer, E, B. Shogren. 
Board of Directors, Fred H. Lord, H. W. Vietmeyer, Geo. Eck 
and D. A. Hanagan. 

The other members of the Association are Oswald Von Lengerke, 
J. H. Amberg, Dr. C. W. Carson, Dr. R. B. Miller, C. E. Willard, 
J.B. Barto, L. C. Willard, J. G. Parker, Jr., S. T. Kinney, M. J. 
Weber, John Edwards, G. H. Steenberg, Samuel Young, H. 
Walsh, L. H. Wilson, and J. W. Coakley. 

The object of this Association is to maintain the Watson Park 
shooting grounds for the benefit of all the gun clubs that will 
locate at the park. Each club will have its own set of traps, over 
which they will shoot their club contests. The Association will 
employ a superintendent, who will reside in the park, and who will 
lcok after all the arrangements of handling the traps and see to 
the comforts of the shooters. 

The Association will hold its inaugural tournament on Feb. 20, 
21 and 22, which will be strictly an amateur shoot. All well-known 
high class amateurs will be handicapped to shoot from the 18 to 
20yd. mark, There will be added money for: high averages. 

Programmes will be ready in a week, and same can be had on 
application to E. B. Shogren, Room 940, First Natlional Bank 
Building, Chicago, II. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Jan. ?1.—Six men faced the elements as well as — 


the score to-day, and did some good work, disagreeable and un- 
favorable conditions notwithstanding. Capt. Traver made highest 
Score in single event by breaking 25 straight. Marshall was a 
close second for this distinction, with 24 to his credit, and shot in 
the best form of any one present by breaking 45 out of 50 shot at. 
Smith, too, “had his eye,” as scores in cup event and shoot-off 
will show. Marshall has for some time back been handicapped 
with an ill-fitting gun, but did some good work nevertheless.. His 
work to-day shows how much better the gun works since its 
faults were corrected. 


Events: 2.2 Events: 8 

Targets: 10 10 Targets: 10 10 
TEE edb snsatiiey ten eee Boo; RDS cccentioconcsvccaioss. 42. 
Th sucandaksbubacteos D2 BD Seocchaces 7 
RGETtS “cccccccccccccccce “a % 

No. 3, Traver cup: 


Brk. Hdep. To’tl. 
16 





Traver ......+. ose 18 Winans .........19 
Hans ..... psopendl 4 2. Marshall ........ 21 5 3 
SE ccosepcions S. EP, *SEEE sccane otc 0 2 
on eee 6 21 

Re-entry. 

Shoot-om: 
ee . 2 Sie. ccscwcue 0 & 
Marshall ......... 24 5 2B SNANIWER. 


*Shot along. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, Jan. 16.—The weather was not such as shooters 
like. It was of the kind which prevents the making of high 
scores. Early in the afternoon rain fell and later it ged to 
snow. 

The main event was for a handsome trophy donated by Capt. 
J._N. Borland. It was won by Mr. G. Bechtel. 

Main event, 100 targets, handicap allowances added: W. el: 
Elias (20) 53, 78: J. D. Foot =) al, G. E. Greiff (10) 74, 84; 
Dr. De Wolf (16) 52, 68; G. Bechte' Ve 64, $4. 

Ties: Greiff (3) 14, 17; Bechtel (6) 20, 2%. 

Event at 25 targets, handicap allowances added: Bechtel (5) 20, 
25; Greiff (3) 14, 17; Elias @ 17, 22; De Wolf (6) 16, 20; Sauer 
(8) 9, 17; Marble (0) Tl. _ 

re of N. Sauer in main event, 40 out of 100. 


Rochester Rod and Gun Cicb, 


Pa ap oy N. Y., Jan. foe wentagt feniiSons were * 
good scores, i ng stormy. ie mai ntest 

the Rochester Rod and Gun Club was Tor the Meares county 
eomplomsbip, which was held and successfully defended by Mr. 
H. M. Stewart. The event was at 100 targets. Mr. Stewart ti 
with Mr. G. B. D. Bonbright on 92, and in the shoot-off at 
targets, Mr. Stewart made the extraordinary score of 99 to Mr. 
—_ 92. The scores: ‘ : 

: em Dita * aco ssccasecs eee 


Sas ee 23 25—89 

eesveeesdh 23 21 24-92. Kelley ............17 22 20 22—81 

IV - vecncdeccessssae 20-22 23-90 Clark ...........-.18 18 19 18—7 
Shoot-off: 

; 21 3-9 


sh 


 Ghewart sn;seeve.+ 25 24 25 25-99° Bonbright ........28 2 


of 


Brk. Hdep. To’tl. 
24 























. 
} 
t 
4 
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Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamitton, Ont., Jan. 16.—The Hamilton Gun Club held their 
fourteenth annual tournament and Grand Canadian Handicap at 
live birds on Jan. 12, 13 and 14. About fifty shooters attended. 

The weather was ell that could be desired, with the exception of 
the second day, when it snowed all day. The manufacturers’ 
representatives present were: Messrs. F. H. Conover, A. W. du 
Bray, J. H. Cameron, J. S. Boa, R. Watson, J. S. Cole, M. 
Hensler. 

Herewith are target and live-bird scores: 


Jan. 12, First Day. 















Events: 123 4 5 67 Shot 
phe ong 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke 
Sean ataecGs sea Wee's sd vant clen 18181619191918 140 12 
R Seokeen.. - 17 17 16 18 18 18 18 140 03=—- 122 
_ Hensler . - 1417151413 2018 140 iil 
Kirkover ...... - 171616171917 .. 120 101 
F Westbrooke............. --. 12 13 14 18 16 16 120 89 
H Westbrooke .............scse0- Bias stiecdiec is 40 8 
OO Renee 17181819181819 140 127 
ES edi vies g bhscusess'ees 161617171315... 120 
BEE Shnndndddesesétecsectsceiess 13 16 16 161717 .. 120 95 
Be BEE Saccncconccecsescccceces 18 18 16 19 16 18 .. 120 105 
MIAO Secncccecocenccvescssccencse se 1414 .. 1417 15 100 4 
ER Stel nvashassens batanee 617 .. a 40 33 
CORNED viRrcnngarcqaccecencccess 1714. 40 31 
CARRTIOR cc cckessecccccccccsccccoss > 16 16 14 16 |: 15 100 79 
PED. cceccencsvecccesoseccesces 16 19 14 18 18 15 .. 120 100 
RED dkahunad Seksdacdéucsesct 16 14161317.... 100 76 
MEE wine veeieacwecks seccensds 171719 .. 201717 120 107 
REED. cco ncnveutiussiinscsss de 19 12 17 18 18 18 . 120 102 
EEED> dvebsncccadepsanscddediressd 17 15 16 16 14 19614 140 lil 
George ...cecesecccccecceesscceees 14 1418151513. 120 89 
PRIUMBNS 2... i ccccccccccccccsccsccce 16 16 13 15 15 - i4 140 108 
RAADDESTY occcccccccccsccscccccces 13 9161514.... 100 67 
DELS aii dacatawnvebs seonaasaneeca oe we er 20 10 
SS a a Oe Bese iad. ne. aned 40 29 
Et ME cbescandenesctaeusonssedess whee es oe 20 14 
E. pbb de CebbderckssGoccensctpecinesce 19 17 14 60 50 
NOE 0a. scan deqpaccdausecisenes EE ve 6 Bake si we 20 il 
BEE. Soncccésacesacenccssancsee Se avas s0 3% 40 29 
PIE ss viccccvccessocoetes 15 13101612.... 100 66 
ER ac nace asgepsinecpeehent i re 2 ll 
Summerhays ......... vas ae it ii ii i a 100 82 
BEE, <annnsVedeeccsoseectesessss 39 ets 20 li 
EE adds cvdesusvcivavsetivedces' es St ine, ees 20 10 
I. ‘occeste wane itech phise MOL. 60 39 
cca cl eccanshede + as on a on. 60 45 
Rarer > pee 5 ee 80 56 
Gtk, > coccasytudeoghtts ania £15... 40 31 
Tore - 1617. 40 33 
MD Sccshietcnncvencns -. 1816 40 34 
EE  wonscnencesdeeeecnss -. 10 20 10 
Lebashanes nics eagbanebuctebateh Ae be se ee 66, es 14 20 14 
Jan. 13, Second Day. 
Events 1 23 465 67 Shot 
Targets 20 20 20 20 20 2020 3s at. Broke 
OS a eee Teer 19 20 20 20 18 19 19 140 
SNEED “So cccsvcscsccssccesscccccee 19 19 19 20 19 19 16 140 129 
BOERS ccc cceccccsccccccctcocccsee 18 18 19 20 19 18 18 140 130 
SINS cin cinncdadastieeseechvens 18151918 201618 140 124 
SURMRGNE .ocnvaneeessarecesoncs 16171517171917 40 il 
H Westbrooke ........-.sseeeeees Ae ae 20 16 
COMOVEF cecccccscccccccccccccccces 181717 8111119 140 101 
Mitchell ...ccccccccccccccccccccoce 20 13 15 14 16 16 17 140 iil 
BOKCT ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 18 17 17 19 15 18 17 140 121 
BUMMER. cacy dabadiaecne Gedtanckneneene 13 19 17 17 16 20 120 = 102 
Upton ..ccseccecccccrccvccccseees 16 14 20 16 17 10 - 140 109 
ENO sai cbandccavccdseqctcsdsenees 19 18 14141 100 81 
SS BND oo dics ce ivecicecevcegscccce tag, eg he 60 45 
CID an cccgdsndvcccs succes ceces 18 17 16 .. 1815; 100 84 
I Se veda nkds cet es¢secnt a6 4s 66s a0 es ee 20 18 
BORING. Snesactcccccecseovecccscess ee ee 20 16 
PIGACHEE occ ccncecsscccccccccnccses a as pe. 56.5%, 2 20 17 
DEOL OUGD ov cvbius cpt Bde sesscusscveess oe Ke 14. 20 14 
Dodds ...... . 16 % u 17 15 i7 is 140 «15 
George ... -- 21 1b. 80 65 
Phillips ......ccccccccecceee sabves . 16 i 18 15 i4 ib. 120 90 
Raspberry eit Bes me 80 63 
TEED, cob cecectdedtcahsbducobuess iat id. be 0s ‘ = * 
itken .. onse 
es oudeae’ peedepttac eile es - 16 is 2 a 
Horning ......cscccceeeesseceees teeth acs oe 60 
Thompson ......--eeeeeeeseeeeeees 16 15 .. «0 we es 40 30 
Williams ......cccccccccccsceesess aM Setar et, 0% 0 60 37 
OME s cieieduddccocvessceecase see. ee nc ID on 40 33 
OR ta 5s as emecagne souk, 0640. Os 15 .. 18 40 33 
WG-ga. .nccscceecececcescccecereces +" sh Wee ce cs 40 21 
TEL. Gicwsccaveccocssnccscess aur: ee 20 16 
WOEFIS.. cccccccccccccceccccess ‘ i3 16 it i715 100 78 
G Reed...cccccccsccceee -cocece wees 17:17 14 a. - 18 4 " 
Ka Ne ea ial cnoe’ on Se iB id i8 16 1000S 79 
Crawford eoccece oe 6 oe 20 20 
Root ... enakdines SOs ; 20 13 
PGW ccccccccccccccescese paduates ove S + 20 8 
Jan. 14, Third Day. 
123 4 5 6 Shot 
20 20 20 20 2020 =at. Broke. 
- 201816141720 1200 1 
161815171815 120 
161317161918 120 100 
1918161914... 100 86 
171441516..13 100 6 
MM... 4 .. 60 41 
81412131114 120 72 
i i 171912171715 120 7 
Hacker cecseserserereeeeereeererseree IT IDG 14 ., = —100 80 
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I cd patenditin<we (dkanReceesaidians 141514. 60 43 
PIE eciknntsnedvecedovetasencessen seen Sta 20 18 
SE aT cakdusaen caved ecebwennses, da oF ue. « 40 33 
EN Ss decd caves codeseledusdedcas Ce Ue ‘es 17 ..14 40 31 
CROORS c.<cces 1..16. 60 46 
Daads. .02000 19 13 16 15 13 . 100 66 
Phillips 17171516... ii 100 76 
ae Nest teded oncaeid ll .. 10 40 21 
coisas ewe en wad MM... Ws <. 60 42 

F thom son 10: 20 10 
Summerhays 1417151317 ..17 100 79 
McCall DP os saan oe oo 14 
SENG GEL Cate ccccaes Uvatwovediwennee aa 18 12 12 60 42 
Ry IE in o.d.0 0s cnavns sds cvascsduavenen.ee Wii ne «- 40 32 
DE Ci soe ag tondeddes cucdcnedsTavenene ind 15 15 .. 15 ” 80 59 
R Graham li 15 13 13 ae 100 66 
PRET. 5. oa kuwhceedns seadbboreceskenes 06 16 ss 16 
ED iacdebcessdes rafeceduevucaseut a0 Brest, 20 8 





There was a 10-live-bird event each day, and the 20-bird event 
commenced on the first day and was to be run from day to day 
till finished. In the main event at 20 birds, there were thirty-seven 
contestants. The conditions were, $500 cash guaranteed, $100 to 
high gun; $400, Rose system, 5, 4, 3 and 2; surplus added; handi- 
caps 26 to 33yds.; $15 entrance, including birds. The live-bird 
scores follow: 















Events: 1 2 3 4 5 Shot 
Targets: 10 20 10 10 10 = at. Broke. 
1, EE 6 So. ccccecedeiecees 10 19 10 10 9 60 58 
Scane S 2 -S-.- a3 
Reardon & Dw 3. .-- 6 “ 
Kirkover os a ae ae en ma 
McLaren .. 919 9.. = 
Mayhew é 919 10 9 ni 
eS er Sr a ce BV és 
PN Fir haw dg dadedéc-cthodeveqscocy <a ae ‘a 
G Stroud .. «oe a 
J Stroud .. 8 18 oe 
Cantilon ... 10 18 9 aa 
Horning WW oe x es 
H T Westbrooke.......... seecilep se 9 18 10 .. a 
Te eee i oe 818 8 8 es 
Summerhays ........cccccsseceecs Wo ore ‘ 
Hofman 6... 00ccccccccccddpcecescce 713. = 
A D Bates......cccccccccccccescece 9 18 oe 
SS ae ee 17 wa 
Fletcher ........ccccccccccceccccces oiem :. wa 
CC BGRMG cc cccccccevcccccccccccseves 8 17 10 10 we 
GNIS Fo vc cnccndivic coccvccecetcenes 2. oo ae 
Es MEMO, vines aden soeveccecauctes oe: 3:2 .. oa 
BIND Vac eciacvdcccceccessencecdecune ace oe ane é< 
ee S panaddadee <nicumeadebipeel ae a its, + sates. ae as 
Schofield ....c.cccoccvccccenccccecs << sin, ol 
Det BEay 2.2 cccccccecccccvccccesaces om ao ae és 
Mitchell .........- Oe Se OS ee 60 51 
ie PR fon ccecvcecs uae a ee ns 
es ere? - 1016 9 8 10 60 53 
A oR cnccscess aka, dn 
& oe hese te oe 
J Miller.......... ER: ee 
Metal Wacssvedenee “a : = ai : 9 
Phillips ...-.-eeeeeees ee aa 
McKay > ....ccccscorces << ae. es 
TROGE civeccns cccccenccccee o- ae ae 
Blackwell .......cccccees oa ae es cad 
PIBTUEG cnccccccccseccece ay MA eae aes os 
NINO Fe coanes acesencesce aw ae OOS 
Damiels ...ccocccseccccee 10 Mee ae 
BIROR  ccaweseccuscecesse 8 9 
Farmer ..ccccccccccccces ~ = we 
LOWS fcccsesccccwcc csves soo O es 
H D Bates......cccceees 10 
F Westbrooke .........- So: wen axa 
WHHHEMS oc cccccccscccccccescoccese ee 
Shoot-off, 20-bird event: , 
Graham, Gh.is.ccecscovcsices 2220 — 28. 
H Scane, 29......-cccccecce 0 hew, 31... 12112 
Reardon, 27....... od yeuiaieinh 10 we Ww ilson, 28 -220 
Kirkover, 32......+-sseeeeses 22220 King, 29... cccccscccvcceecs 2220 





Ruffsdale Rod and Gua Club. 


RurrspaLe, Pa., Jan. 19.—The Ruffsdale Rod and Gun Club 
held their second annual banquet on New Year’s eve at the Hotel 
Albion, Ruffsdale, Pa. The dining room was gaily decorated in 
holiday’ fashion. Those present were all lavishly served by the 
genial proprietor aad fellow member of the club, Mr. F. L. Keck, 
who overlooked nothing that would conduce to the comfort and 
enjoyment of all of his fellow members and guests. 

Mr. E. C. Null, president of the club, acted as toastmaster, and 
everyone responded cheerfully and promptly to their toast. R. S. 
Deniker, captain of the club, entertained us very cleverly with a 
bright talk, embodying good advice for the success of the club 
during the new year, and particularly impressed the fact upon us 
that we wanted to land better than third place in the 1904 League 
shoot for the championship of Western Pennsylvania, which 
place the club ranked among fifteen competitors the last season. 

It gave us great pleasure to»have with us one whose joyful 
disposition and “chicken appetite” is so well known to all who 
take interest in the manly sport of trapshooting. I refer to 
Mr. Charles G. Grubb, of Pittsburg, whose record in the culinary 
line was two chickens and 101 waffles straight (no dusted birds 
whatever), all centered. With Grubb’s ammunition and ambition, 
to say nothing of his appetite, you can’t miss them; they are 
hit hard when “Grubb gets to grubbing.” 

It is customary with the club to hold 3 banquet shoot some. 


time during December. All those taking part are entitled to a 
plate at the banquet, careful score being kept of all attending this 
“before the banquet shoot” and compared with the score of the 
New Year’s Day or “after the banquet shoot,” in order to deter- 
mine the nerve of the member “the day after.” Of course, it is 
needless to say that the boys all started the New Year with an 
excellent nerve, but as I haven’t the score convenient at present, 
I will forego offering it for publication at this time. “Nuf Ced.” 

The club now leads a movement for the formation of a county 
league of Westmoreland county, which, if successfully organized, 
will enable me to supply you with considerable news of “‘doings” 
in trapshooting in Westmoreland during the season of 1904. 

Many good stories were told, and a number of songs sung, 
making a royal good time when a jolly bunch of followers of the 
dog and gun round up to see the old year out and the new year 
in. H. D. Hasson, Sec’y. 


The Peters Cartridge Co.’s Annual Reunion, 


THE annual reunion of the salesmen and demonstrators of the 
Peters Cartridge Company, in Cincinnati, Jan. 11 to 15, was the 
largest gathering of ammunition salesmen and expert shooters ever 
assembled. The company had arranged a programme interspersed 
with pleasant and entertaining features designed to make the week 
highly enjoyable as well as profitable. 

Monday, Jan. 11, was the day set for the assembling of the men, 
and when the roll was called at an informal supper at 6:30 P. M. 
there was not an absentee. It was a noticeable fact that of the 
men present a year ago all but two or three were on hand, while 
seven new men had been added. 

Tuesday at 10 A. M. a conference took place, and at 2 P. M. 
Mr. O. E. Peters, president, delivered an address and gave general 
instructions regarding the work of the year 1904. In the evening 
a smoker for the salesmen was given at the Business Men’s Club, 
presided over by Mr. F. C. Tuttle, treasurer of the company. 

Wednesday evening a theater party was given for the salesmen 
and a number of guests. 

Thursday morning at 8:15 two special electric trolley cars took 
the entire party to the factories of the company, located at King’s 
Mills, O. 

All those who visited the plant one year ago were impressed 
by the numerous additions that had been made during the year, 
and were convinced that the company is determined to keep 
abreast with the ever-increasing demand for its goods. 

Dinner was served at King’s Mills Hotel, where everything that 
goes to satisfy the inner man was provided. This, however, was 
probably the last gathering of the kind that will be held in this 
dining hall, as the company is now erecting a large modern hotel 
accommodating nearly two hundred guests, which will be complete 
before the next annual reunion. At 4 P. M. the return to the city 
was made, and that night at 6:30 the annual banquet was given at 
the Business Men’s Club. This was a most elaborate affair, covers 
being laid for seventy persons. The tables were handsomely 
decorated, and suitable music was rendered during the several 
courses. The menu was quite novel, embodying in a prominent 
way the letter P, the trade mark of the company, and was all 
that the most exacting taste could desire. 


MENU. 
Points on Shells 
Puree of Peas 
Salted Pecans Pickles 
Pompano Persillade 
Pommes Parisienne 
Punch Romaine 
Pork Tenderloin, Roasted 
Pommes Massena 
Points de Asparagus 
Peach Ice Cream Cake 
Pots of Coffee 
Principe de Gales Cigars 


Peanuts 


ers 


Petite Pois 


Mr. O. E. Peters was toastmaster and delivered the opening 
address. He thanked all those connected with the company for 
their zealous efforts in its behalf, and assured them of the com- 
pany’s appreciation. He expressed his regret that Mr. Tom 
Norton, a former employe of the company, and a most popular 
one, was not present, having been forced through illness to resign. 
Mr. Peters stated that he was informed Mr. Norton was improv- 
ing, and would soon be able to work, and in view of this he had 
decided to again place him on the salary list of the company. 
Just as long as one of his employes was able to talk and sell 
Peters ammunition he proposed to let him do so, and to pay him 
for it. This tribute to fidelity brought ringing cheers from the 
salesmen, and was characteristic of the company’s liberality and 
appreciation of faithful service. 

Friday, Jan. 15, was spent at the grounds of the Cincinnati Gun 
Club, where a number of team races and exhibition shooting were 
indulged in. Prior to starting to the grounds the salesmen sprung 
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a little surprise on Mr. F. C. Tuttle, the treasurer of the company. 
He was invited down to Harmony Hall, a room especially pro- 
vided for the assembling of the salesmen, and was there presented 
with a handsome gold watch by the salesmen of the company as 
a mark of their great appreciation of his treatment during the 
year. Mr. L* R. Myers made the presentation speech on behalf 
of the men, and Mr. Tuttle was taken completely by surprise, but 
responded feelingly, thanking the donors for the evidence of 
their good will and friendship. 





The Tourist Trapshooters. 


Tue U. M. C. Southern Squad is composed of five of the best- 
known shooters who have the honor of holding a place in the 
shooting fraternity. They are T. A. Marshall, F. C. Riehl, William 
H. Heer, C. W. Budd and Turner E. Hubby. 

Shortly after thé New Year they started on this Southern trip, 
which is as unique as it is original. Their whole purpose is to 
meet the members of the various gun clubs, and the people who 
are interested in shooting. They having spent most of their lives 
in shooting, are interesting those who are not as old and experi- 
enced in the trapshooting game as they. Consequently all lovers 
of this gentlemanly sport welcome this genial squad, many of 
whom have attained honors abroad as well as much fame at home 
for their ability as marksmen. 

The first exhibition was given at Jonesboro, Ark., Jan. 6, F. C. 
Riehl taking the honors with a score of 96 out of 100. Capt. 
Marshall won the honors at Pine Bluff with the same score. At 
Little Rock, Ark., Wm. H. Heer scored $8 per cent., while the 
squad’s average for the day was 95% per cent. Jan. 12 they were 
entertained at Texarkana, Texas, going from there to Paris, Texas, 
thence to Denison, Dallas, Fort Worth and Brenham, where they 
attended the Sunny South Handicap as the guests of the Brenham 
shooters. 

Large crowds came to witness their exhibitions on all occasions, 
and no one has gone home unrewarded for his trouble, as the 
scores mentioned above show. 

They will continue their trip through the South, which is being 
arranged for by Mr. J. L. Head and Mr. F. E. Butler, after the 
Brenham shoot, and will return to Indianapolis in time for the 
Grand American Handicap. 

The shooting performances of some of the members of the 
squad are as follows: At Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 16, W. H. Heer 
out of 50 broke 50; C. W. Budd and F. C. Riehl 49 out of 50. 

At Dallas, Texas, in a 100-target event, Jan. 15, the scores in a 
strong wind were: Budd 90, Marshall 89, Riehl 88, Heer 8, 
Hubby 8&1. 

At Denison, Texas, Jan. 14, shooting averages were: Marshall 98, 
Heer 9%, Budd 94, Riehl 92, Hubby 88. 

At Paris, Texas, Jan. 13, the averages were: Budd 98, Marshall 
and Riehl 96, Hubby and Heer 92. 

Jan. 12, at Texarkana, the shooting averages were: Rich! %, 
Marshall and Heer 93, Budd 92, Hubby 89. 

At Camden, Ark., Jan. 11, the high averages were as follows: 
Riehl and Heer 96, Marshall 93, Budd 84, Hubby 79. 





Cincinnati Gun Club Banquet. 


On the evening of Jan. 19 the members met at the Stag Cafe 
and enjoyed a supper, and a few hours’ pleasant entertainment. 
The committee having the affair in charge consisted of Mr. H. M. 
Norris, chairman; Dr. A. B. Heyl and Mr. J. E. Maynard. The 
following members were present: J. B. Mosby, president and 
toastmaster; A. B. Heyl, Thos. A. Logan, E. O. Hurd, J. E. 
Maynard, Geo. H. Krehbiel, Mr. Miles, T. Eveland, Jas. J. 
Faran, A. Donnally, John W. Coleman; Jos. E. Block, R. F. Mc- 
Comas, Ralph L. Trimble, E. G. Trimble, H. F. Jergens, Oscar 
H. Grau, W. E. Swift, J. L. Strauss, W. R. Randall, Morris Craw- 
ford, W. L. Garber, Jas. McQueen, Louis F. Ahlers, John Falk, 
H. Van Ness, E. B. Barker, Frank, L. Heffner, Frank W. Holz, 
H. Osterfelt, A. C. Dick, Anthony Kramer, Henry Rosenthal, 
F. D. Alkire, Dr. E. H. Thompson, A. K. Andrews, Louis F. 
Mooner, Arthur Gambell, Chas. Meninger, Jr., G. H. Merkle, 
Louis J. Merkle, Dr. R. R. Wilkinson, H. Seinsheimer, G. W. 
Schupler, J. P. Weller, B. W. Weller, Dr. Brooks, F. Beebe, Jos. 
Coyle, Col. Robt. A. West, H. M. Norris, Milt. Lindsley. 

Mr. A. B. Mosby was the toastmaster of the evening. Hon. 
Thos. A. Logan gave some “Reminiscences of Early Trapshooting 
in Ohio.” Mr. Mosby spoke of the growth of the club, both 
numerically and financially, since its organization, and of its need 
of larger grounds. He also urged those members who were not 
in the habit of visiting the grounds to come out. He then intro- 
duced Mr. Ralph L. Trimble as one qualified to draw a comparison 
between the Cincinnati and other clubs. Mr. Trimble said there 
were only three clubs in the country, the Indianapolis, Parkers- 
burg, and Cleveland, to be compared with it. He said that the 
general impression among all shooters is that the Cincinnati 
club stands first, and all are well pleased with the shooting facili- 
ties and business methods of the club. The club officials and 
Supt. Gambell, by their business methods and attention to all 
details at the ground, have made the club what it is to-day. 

At this point Mr. Joe Coyle made an attempt to deliver a care- 
fully prepared address, but as he uttered the first word, the boys 
began to sing “It’s a horrible death to be talked to death,” and his 
voice was lost in the melody. 

Col. Robt. A. West spoke on “Pigeon and Field Shooting.” 
His closing advice was “Never mind the distance, but be sure of 
your bird.” 

Mr. H. M. Norris, chairman of the committee, was then intro- 
duced as “the gentleman who got you into all this trouble,” and 
responded in a happy vein. 

Mr. Milt Linds'ey, who manufactured the first smokeless powder 
in the United States, gave an interesting and instructive ac- 
count of the advancement of this powder from the invention of 
gun cotton to the present day. He was associated with Ditmar, 
who made the first smokeless powder in the United States, and 
manufactured the powder which Capt. Bogardus used on his trip 
in England. 

Col. West, known to some as “the man who kills "em with a 
wagon spoke,” explained how that expression came to applied to 
him. Continuing in a more sober vein, he advocated uniformity 
in the game laws of the United States, and urged the members 
to work with this end in view. In order to accomplish this object 
a large fund will be needed, he said. He believes that doves, 
migratory birds, should be placed on the list of game birds, and 
proper open seasons provided. He referred to a bill prohibiting 
quail shooting for three years, which is to be introduced in the 
present Legislature. . 

Mr. Mosby spoke of the inconsistencies of the law which per- 
mits the killing of English sparrows in every way except at the 


‘Mr. G. W. Schuler related the amusing experiences of himself 
and party while duck hunting in the marshes near Peoria, IIl., 
last fall. 


Mr. J. E. Maynard gave interesting reminiscences of early clay 
bird shooting. Mr. Maynard has been a member of most, if not 
all, of the clubs which have existed in Cincinnati and vicinity, and 
shot at the Ligowsky, clay pigeon, the first manufactured. He 
urged that club shoots should be purely a matter of sport, and 
the money making idea in connection with them should be en- 
tirely eliminated. He said that this had broken up clubs in the 
past and would do so in the future. 

Other speakers were Supt. Arthur Gambell, on “What I Know 
about Targets”; Mr. F. D. Alkire, Woodlyn, O., one of the 
original members of the club, and Mr, H. Van Ness, who was 
asked to tell “How it happened.” 

A vote of thanks was tendered the committee for the enter- 
tainment furnished, and the meeting adjourned. 

Bonasa. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


CoLp weather with a strong wind and snow flying in the air a 
portion of the time on Jan. 23, played havoc with the scores in the 
Parker prize gun shoot. Williams was high gun in actual breaks 
with 79. Only two were credited with full scores (handicaps in- 
cluded), Pohlar and Pfeiffer. The attendance was good, about 
thirty being present, though only sixteen shot through the main 
event. Not as much practice shooting was done as usual, and 
before dark most of the crowd had gone home. 

Barker and Gambell put a chip on their shoulder and an- 
nounced that they would shoot any two amateur members of the 
club a series of ten matches, 100 per man each, I6yds. rise. One 
race to be shot each week, Saturdays excluded. The challenge 
has been accepted by Sunderbruch and Medico, and a hot race is 
looked for. 

Mr. S. Leever, pitcher for the Pittsburg Baseball team, was at 
the grounds to-day. He can’t shoot quite so well as he pitches, 
but he don’t do so bad at that. It was hinted that the Goshen, 
O., Gun Club had an idea they could lift the Phellis cup, and a 
challenge may be fcrthcoming very soon. 

Maynard was on hand after an absence of several weeks. His 
hand is getting in good shape, aftcr the surgical operation, and he 
will soon be able to handle his gun as well as of old. 

The scores follow: 

Parker prize gun shoot, 100 targets, handicap of added targets: 











Targets: 20 20 20 2020 Broke. Hdcp. Tot’l. 
Dy EMEP sesdescévabenseboaiendens 3121210 8 55 25 80 
EE cobpedthevconsvesacenases 11 13 11 14 10 59 30 89 
SE '?\ssghonkchbevabteequsesban 12121311 9 7 40 97 
BNET -schosbnupvaetspauipdie schon 299 815 53 18 71 
DE. osvnessehebsedsancbédean 10 13 13 10 12 58 18 76 
DUNG vis cuappebeashsinsaverne’ 14 17 13 18 17 7 18 7 
DEL” "dncedubs brepalbieibhess oGued 12 13141714 70 18 88 
BEE ccsscesbusetesueredipewnecde’ 1212 61711 58 25 83 
DR | Sinegnshinbevesswavensbostions 27695 39 40 79 
ee a ee -. 16101014 14 64 20 at 
Medico - 41117111 68 12 80 
Bullerdick 12121711 11 63 30 93 
Captain 12111212 9 56 25 81 
Jack . -2 91312 9 55 30 85 
Pohlar .-12 16 16 16 18 78 35 100 
DEN <nnosvunsunbsver syacnneeurt 15 15 16 15 13 74 40 100 
Practice: 
Shot at. Broke. 
Don Minto .......... 40 2 Osterfelt 
Leever - 77 Williams .. 
Gambell 50 Jay Bee ... 
Ahlers 74 Bullerdick 
Barker 48 Herman 
DEE  canshosesrounedad 13 SS Fe 
BED. cocceccenesvcton 51 Medico ....... 
Norris 22 ese 
Underwood .......... 7 50 Si. nkb<onnedanegnact 
CHEES. eudseveteseces 80 17 


Cash Prize Winners. 


Following are the scores made in the cash prize contest, which 
closed on Jaa. 16, by those taking part in ten or more of the 
series. Sixty-two members have participated in this contest, but 
all did not shoot in the required number. The table gives the 
total number shot at and broken, with per cent. and average 
distance of those who shot at 500 or more: 


Av. Dist., 
Broke. Per Cent. Yards. 

De PRRs cossceccmevsteansvinine 1: $90 825 21 
TEES cansendnvebes --. 900 722 2 19 
PEED wcptvvcesccesanbe dns 597 7% 19 
SEOEEOD sovsocdococcvesuce 2 946 788 18 
ee aa a .. -500 394 788 17 
A Sunderbruch -- 900 695 772 18 
SE wcnvsvecdvacbecdsbe ds baie 8S0 766 18 
ED ued ppebiauswndiesen «oe. 950 702 739 18 
ee RS ee 489° 698 17 
ae epee 697 697 18 
EL ‘vbenetwnchinobenbernt oven 764 694 17 
DE.  antenenanepanowepetbeak owes] 621 690 17 
i  sevcsesvsgeccess cs peusaeebel i 448 690 16 
EEE neécsndsctocdphegnbedeoussee 650 84 18 

iD Sussnuncevenbulnsognernessa 7iL 677 17 
BREN’ suseepeseddesebubesbarteucnll 599 665 16 
ERD * codkgncnctensabenssatdiieneel 464 663 1? 
EMRE Sccnbatescunsvscounpense 585 650 16 
ET sadécnicnsevessetcoraestes 534 628 16 
ATE FRAG. ccccnascesebsanpessgs 282 562 lo 





Ten best scores in cash prize contest. 
figures shows the average distance. 


The first column of 
Prizes in each class are $30, 








$25, $20, $15 and $10. High guns: 
A Class. 
Av. Distance, Total Per 
Yards. Broke. Cent. 
R Trimble ...... 21 47 46 45 45 44 444343843843 49443 88.6 
Medico 1844 48 45 43 43 43 41 41403939 422 84.4 
Gambell --19 9-10 45 44 44 43 42 42 41414040 422 . 84.4 
Maynard 18 46 43 42 41 41 41 40 373736 «6404S 80.8 
Williams 177-10 41 41 41 40 40 38 38 37 3636 0= 388 )—Ss77..6 
Class B. 
ee 18% 48 45 44 43 42 41 41 41 41 38 424 84.8 
Sunderbruch ....18 45 45 44 444342 41404040 424 84.8 
Faran 17 1-5 42 42 41 41 39 39 38 37 3635 390 78.0 
sbnase ----16 7-10 41 41 38 38 37 37 36 363535 4866374 874.8 
‘alk --16 3-5 39 39 38 38 37 36 36 36 35 34 = 73.4 
ONASA. 





Schenectady Gun Club. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y., Jan. 16.—The first prize at the midwinter 
shoot of the Schenectady Gun Club to-day was won by Mr. John 
Sanders; second by Mr. B. B. Hull; third by Mr. H. H. Valentine. 
The latter gentleman was tied by Adams, but owing to the late- 
ness of the hour the tie could not be shot off, so the win was 


~ decided by the toss of a coin. 


There were three prizes. The first prize was a valuable cup 
donated by Messrs. Warnick and Greene; second prize was fur- 
nished by Mr. Rice, and third was furnished by Mr. Miller. A 
strong east wind, a blinding snowstorm and a zero temperature 
were the weather conditions. 

In this 100-target race the members were handicapped by adding 
percentages of targets broken to their total score. The club was 
divided into five classes beside the scratch men, who were handi- 
capped from 7 to 35 per cent. The magnificent shooting of Senator 
Warnick, one of the scratch men, who lost but 8 targets during 
the mtach, was a splendid exhibition of nerve and good judgment. 

The club was honored by the presence of George R. Ginn, of 
New Haven, Conn., who is remembered pleasantly by the Schenec- 


tady delegation who visited Poughkeepsie on New Year’s Day. 
The Schenectady Gun Club will hold a tournament on Feb. 22. 
Below follows the complete score of the match: 









1 2 3 4 Total. 
Sanders 100 «88 6.23 %.23 
fall ....35.. 100 «82 12.30 94.30 
Valentine 100 =: 8&7 6.09 93.09 
dams ..... 100 «87)— 6.09 93.09 
Miller 100 77 15.40 92.40 
CRUD as ckvbaakonsensdevusess sp<alnnnas 100 §=680)=—: 12.00 += 92.00 
Warnick ee Seo 92.00 
oe Seste bo bepnesabhe dads s<phioake 100 77 11.66 88.55 
allburg 100 «82 5.74 87.74 
Ferguson ... 100 «74 14.20 85.20 
A A Green.. ae? GD ovine 85.00 
Underhill 100 «468 17.00 8.00 
MO nekosss 100 70 14.00 84.00 
H E Greene i eS caves 83.00 
Be 100 «6610s 21.35 = 82.35 
Cruikshank ... 100 «=7L) «610.65 = 81.65 
Christopher ..... ae ae! | paaea” 1 eavce 
ME qu tunneXsion 7% 43 #£,Withdrew. 
OTE. cescccccceces 2 16 #£Withdrew. 
Weatherwax 7% 46 £Withdrew. 
INE. Savdeacinnestosancthcon<o<oenk 7% 68 Withdrew. 


Column 1 contains the percentage of broken targets added to the 
scores. 

Column 2 contains the number of targets shot at. 

Column 3 contains the number of targets broken. 


Column 4 contains the percentage of targets to be added to the 
score. 





Ossining Prize Shoot. 


Osstn1nG, Jan. 23.—The prize shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, 
held on these grounds to-day, was fairly well attended, there 
being twelve shooters on hand. Mr. F. Brandreth secured a win 
for the rifle and telescope with a score of 19 out of 25. The glare 
of the snow made shooting somewhat difficult, and the targets 
were thrown well over the 50yd. line. 

Just as the last event was pulled off three cadets from Hol- 
brook Military Academy, Ralli, Slocum and Wickes, came over 
to try their hands at the game. Considering the fact that they 
shot with strange guns, their scores were fine. 

Events Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7 were from l6yds.; No. 3 from 2lyds., 
and No. 4, at 5 pairs. Figures after the names denote yards 
handicap, as applying in prize event. 

Please announce in your paper and put date in your “Fixtures” 
column of a shoot at 100 bluerocks to be held here on Feb. 12 
(Lincoln’s Birthday). A ten-man team from Poughkeepsie will be 
on hand that.day to shoot for a silver punch bowl given by the 
president of this club for a series of matches between the two 
clubs. The first 25 birds in the 100 target match will decide 
the team race. This shoot will be open to all amateurs. Profes- 
sionals and trade representatives are invited to shoot along for 
targets only, shooting will commence at 1 P. M. sharp; $5 
entrance, money divided class, 35, 20, 15, 10, 10, 5, and 5 per cent. 
If five or more professionals shoot a silver cup will be presented 
to the winner. 

Ossining is only thirty miles from New York city on the N. 
Y. C. & H. R. R. R.. Trains run every hour. 








a.vents: s 328 € 7 

Targets: 10 5p 10 10 10 
G B Hubbell, 16 ee hy ee 

Hyland, 16.........sceeseseseseees — +. 
PITS Th ns bbetisosoesenSereckane co. eee, oe on 
i Til cnchessudcesssmnebues ng) an nex. do 
C G Blandford, 2 as os sant ae. ee 
i i Mi Miia ck aban hdeude pesecapvevnsnes 9 8 6 9 
D Brandreth, 16 a oe i ae 
F Brandreth, 16 Se Me ce 
W Coleman, 17 a. ae ae 
i EL Aundbathabinuts abebkestewecsbeeataye a a 
E Slocum ... oe 6 
Fi THRE: Si cdccwncccccsccdescccesvocedsase 8 


ie. 2: 
Rohrer Island Gun Club, Dayton, Ohio, 


Tue club held its annual meeting on Jan. 20, a large number of 
the members being present. Plans for the coming year were 
made, and the following officers elected: Herman Nohr, Presi- 
dent; John Schaerf, Vice-President; Wm. E. Ketle, Secretary; 
Joseph Hohm, Treasurer. Board of Trustees, Jas. A. Achey, C. 
F. Miller, Phil Wentz, Jr., Charles Smith, Phil Hanauer. The 
club will open its shooting season on March 2. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


At Hamilton, Ont., on Jan. 14, the Grand Canadian Handicap 
was finished. This match, which is the blue ribbon event of 
Canada, brought out forty-three entries. Each competitor shot at 
20 pigeons. There was not a straight score made. Only eight 
men made 19, all of whom shot Parker guns. In the shoot-off 
Mr. M. M. Mayhew was first, and Harry Kirkover was second. 


At Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 13, in an exhibition shoot, with con- 
ditions hard on account of the dark and snowy weather, Fred 
Gilbert broke 94 out of 100 targets with DuPont Smokeless. This 
shows conclusively that Gilbert is still maintaining his form in 
shooting. 





“The Cricketers’ Almanac for 1904,” the forty-first edition, is 
published by Messrs. John Wisden and Co., 21 Cranbourn street, 
Leicester Square, London, W. C., England. It contains 492 
pages of reading matter, statistical and descriptive. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Sunset Limited—California. 


Via P. R. R., Southern Ry., A. & W. P., W. of Ala., and L. & N. 


The Sunset Limited annex car leaves New York daily at 
4:25 P. M., on the Washington & Southwestern Limited, which 
train is operated between New York and New Orleans, and car- 
ries elegant Puliman Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Club 
Cars, Library, Observation and Dining Cars, making direct con- 
nection at New Orleans with the Southern Pacific’s Sunset Limited 
train, leaving New Orleans daily at 11:56 A. M., which train car- 
ries Palatial Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Observa- 
tion Cars through to San Francisco without change. 

For full information call on or address New York offices, 271 
and 1185 Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition, 

Tue taxidermists’ exhibit at the Sportsman’s show this year 
will be much more extensive than in any of the past shows. This 
branch of the exhibit will be of great interest to visitors. Several 
of the largest taxidermists in the country will exhibit their work 
and the result of their collection of record heads. 








Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales have recently received a 
large consignment of antiques. They consist of Persian 
swords, gold inlaid blades, some plain ae and others carved 
ivory handles; dag , creeses, flint-lock duelling pistols, gold 
inlaid barrels, flint lock Turkish rifles, Arabian flint-lock rifles. 
Among the lot are a of rare inlaid Persian vases, 
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JUST FACTS. 


January 20, 1904.—The Sunny South Handicap at live birds, held at Brenham, Texas, was won by T. E. Hubby 
and Wm. H. Heer by straight scores against the best shots in the world. Mr. Heer also won the Handicap at Targets. 
This is one of the most important Southern Shoots. 


January 14, 1904.—The Grand Canadian Handicap at live birds was won by M. Mayhew, killing 19 out of 20 birds. 


July 11, 1903.—The International Military Championship of the world, held at Bisley, England, was won by the 
American Team by a record score. This was the greatest match of its kind ever held. 


April 18, 1903.—The Grand American Handicap at targets, held at Kansas City, Mo., was won by M. Diefenderfer, 
M. E. Hensler second ; scores, 94 and 93 out of 100. 


EACH OF THE ABOVE WINNERS SHOT 


CGsLC. AMMUNITION : 


North, South, East, West—at home and abroad. 


“ALWAYS SUPREME.” 


Ghe UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO., 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





FIRST IN RECORDS, FIRST IN SALES, FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF AMERICANS. 


Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” and “ Repeater” Smokeless Powder Shotgun Shells carried off 
substantially all the honors at the trap in 1903, as is shown by “Sporting Life’s” Trap.Shooting Review 
for the year. Gilbert, Crosby, Elliott, Spencer, Hirschy, Trimble, Hawkins, Faurote, Boa, and many 
others who helped make 1903 memorable in a shooting way, all used exclusively 


Cc : I Shotgun Shells. 
The constantly increasing sales of Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” and “ Repeater ” Shells show 
that not only trap shooters, but disciples of the scatter gun generally throughout the country appreciate 
the superiority of the time-tried Winchester brand. No shells are so universally popular and none deserve 


to be, for none possess such reliability, evenness of pattern and strong and regular shooting qualities. 
This is attested to by the unapproached winnings made with them 


Xe Xe IN 1900, 1901, 1902 AND 1903. ‘e Ne 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc, 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH AND YAGHT BOILER, “x.” “woule"teh“ita."a>g™ =P | 1 Oe 


Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 599 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Yachting Goods. 
LOOK “me YACHT 





























REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
; will agree with us in 
Naval Architects and Brokers. y mn aying the; 
ee avavcuawa < FRASER HOLLOW SPARS ALMY 
“4 Euilders of -1903 Booklet and Price List No. 4 
A RTHUR BINNEY, v, , aay High Grade Davit Boats, Paddling Canoes, BOILER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker \: Y. ee St. Lawrence River Skiffs, Launches, etc. is the 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. ; PETS aT i r Fe PE SL. ed 
Cable Address, x Designer,”’ Boston ( ee prec oe eat ha ag a oe sa et cp FAVORITE BOILER 
& ig rt with Yachtsmen, } 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, ' WHITESTONE LANDING LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 


Naval Architect. 

Yacht & Ship Broker. Marine insurance. 
(31 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Office in charge of Eaps Jonnson, M. E., 
29 Broadway, New York City. 


Connected by Telephone. 


HOLLIS BURGESS, ¥a58i 


INSURANCE, SPECIAL YACHT t POLICIES, 
YACHTS SURVEYED AND 
BOARD OF TRADE cai 
151 State St., Room 222. Boston, Mass. 


j nd Foreign Steam and Sailing Yachts f 

American ai “Ea ond = iling Yai or 

Designing Department in —— of Norman L. Skene, 
Naval itect. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CoO. 
Providence, R. |. 


Telephones: 3440 8004. caste, vacncing, w. v.| DAN KIDNEY & SOM, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
GARDNER & COX | 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS ane BROKERS 
Ne. | BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Build of fine Pleasure and H Boats, 
ee” Gasoline Launches, q Benet Boats. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE MEDART . SYSTEM 


of supplying boat building 
materials makes possible 
f the construction of boats of 
the highest character by 


Special Department dev “ed to the Sale and Charter of 
Sail Yachts. 
Telephone, 4870 Main. Cable, “Burgess” Bosten. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Marine Insurance, Crews Supplied, Yachts Fitted Out. 











amateurs at a small cost. 

Seeeceamnatinatenaen Oe Send for Freight low. 
EDSON B. SCHOCK. The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co.  citeicrs. v. CABIN’ MATERIALS. 
. Cc let terials for 
NAVAL ARCHITECT, Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘or ai eae ae Eehied 
17 State St, Chssehroa 3 New York City Homes, Camps, Hospitals, a ——— ~ee. Chairs, Invalid Chairs, K. D.,, marked ae with complete 
SMALL BROS Factory at Reading Mass. 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. | COMPLETED YACHTS, LAUNCHES and ROWBOATS 


Send stamp for catalog. 
FRED MEDART, 3¢°tonis:Mo..0:5-4. 
———— tiirne 
buss BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS,|A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT, ™“U“=!'S\ “GET THERE” STEEL 


DUCK BOAT. 
Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specialt y is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft. 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Telephone 8556-2 Main. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 





HARDWARE. 
2 a , = t a 
‘ 29 Broadway, : New York. 14 feet long, 86 inches beam. Air chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, — y m5. Yacht and Launch Fit- 
Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. | $90.00 crated on cars Salem. Send for copy of Duck hunter’s book. °—r tings a Specialty. 
PRES 
Cable, “Burgess,” Boston. ‘Telephone, 4077 Main. —_—— — a eR BR 





BURGESS & PACKARD, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


asa finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 

=< and Columbia in 
(TRADE MARK.), America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. 





Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 





The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. 
ild Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 


SHAMROCK III’s en 
FOR SALE. 


All the equipment belon: nging to the America’s Cup 
Challenger Shamrock III., which includes the steel 


and wood spars, racing sails (made by Lapthorne & teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 
Ratsey). running and standing rigging and blocks for 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 
sale. ‘For full particulars, apply to | a a AS SSA SS EASES SSS SSSR TRS ASS SR 
M. SAMUELS @ SONS, MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL PLEASVRE BOATS Mateo = 4 Practically indestructible. Air 


Cannot sink. Cannot 
North 2d St. & Kent Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. Easier to Row Absolutely Safe a — = caulking. Ideal boat for 
eS . 


family use, summer resorts, parks. Guaran- 
teed. Will seat five persons in comfort. The 
modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and 
durability. Especially valuable at summer 
resorts w family boating. 


H. MULLINS, 
15-foot boat, crated, $29.00. Write to-day for free catalogue. 238 + lel St., Salem, Ohio 
ne 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The s ~ difference in cost between the BEST 
and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 


Connoisseur  TEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 


DEVOTED TO 


SS 
‘ G, PTURE, ”“spcurrec- THOMAS A. ST. JOHNSTON, 14 years with the late Thomas Manning. 
TURE, MUSIC AND DRAMA. MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. - YACHT BROKER. 


'Edited by CHARLES ‘de KAY. 115 BROADWAY, -_ - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 





When writing say that you saw now , 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” With a plan and dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








“The standard of the developing art of the 
Republic is to be borne by. anew en. 
the American Connoisseur.”’—N. 


“The editorship of this sumptuously planned 
periodical is in the able and experienced hands 
of Charles de Kay, who needs —— 


fl any length from 16 to 
to American art lovers.”—N. ¥. MAIL AND 


| 75 feet. Any power] OVERHAUL YOUR CANOE 
_-j installed. A_ stylish before the season begins, and be sure to protect 
|| and racy boat, built —_ 


“| witn vest grade of| SPAR COATING 


>| construction. A boat A i exgive can to relat the action of water 
. “ and excessive c es of weather tempera- 
| good for ‘‘a return cae for Varnish Booklet. 


© >| trip.” Let us hear 
=| from you. 

5 )| The Matthews Boat Co. 
BASCOM, OHIO,U.S. A. 





EXPRESS, 


— ~ y of this illustrated magazine will 
andsomely bound book, con- 
chieg over one hundred pages. 


Specimen pages sent to sent to any address. 


AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR 
481 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPPOSITE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, 


soubna! ‘ourre & COMPANY, 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ili. 











